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THE GLEN OF THE ADIRONDACKS: AU SABLE CHASM. 


By J. BONSALL. 





WHEN we open our eyes in the morning and 
find the sun just gilding the horizon, on glancing 
from our windows, which, fortunately for us, face 
towards the east, we feel that the Lake View 
has been well named and charmingly placed. 
The fogs of-the morning still hover over Cham- 
plain, and as we gaze, they seem as though moun- 
tains were dissolving in view. Soon the sun rises 
higher and higher, the mists clear away, and 
twenty miles of the Lake breaks on our delighted 
vision. The Green Mountains beyond are still 
cloud-capped when we descend to breakfast. 

We find our other Philadelphia friends here, 
and together make a large, familiar party. One 
old gentleman who accompanied us, though con- 
siderably beyond the traditional three-score-and- 
ten, showed remarkable energy and vim, stepping 
forward with the alacrity of a boy. All are on 
the alert, and as soon as breakfast is over our 
captain appears, with a good supply of alpen- 
stocks in hand, which, before we are through 

THE Lonc GALLERY, AU SABLE CHASM. with, are pronounced valuable aids. The ladies 
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rig out with stout walking-boots, and fasten their | magnificent Fall, and surprised that it has re- 
skirts under their belts, so as not to trammel them | mained comparatively unknown till within the 


in walking, and off we start. 


STAGES FROM PorT KENT, FOR THE Au SABLE CHASM, 


road we pass the Pavilion, a summer-house large 
enough to seat about one hundred persons, and 
descending one hundred steps, and passing about 
one hundred and fifty yards, we reach the Au 
Sable River. Here we pause for a few minutes 
near the bridge, to view the Rapids, the boiling 
and foaming waters before us, prior to the grand 
leap of seventy feet over Birmingham Falls into 
the Chasm below, their dash and rush producing 
an exhilarating effect upon our spirits. A hundred 
yards down the river is the Fall, sending up clouds 
of spray, which the morning sun has already tinted 
in all the bright colors of the rainbow. All enjoy 
the sight from our present standpoint, and with 
the promise of again visiting the spot, we soon 
eagerly pass on, and leaving the road, a few steps 
bring us to an overhanging rock, whence we look 
directly down on the foaming waters of the Fall. 
_All are struck with admiration as they view the 


As we cross the | last few years. 





_The water view here is very fine. 





In winter the scene here is inde- 
scribably beautiful, the spray causing innu- 
merable fantastic and graceful ice formations, 
with icicles pendant like gigantic stalactites 
from the rocks, thirty or forty feet in length. 
A short distance farther on and we enter a 
rustic-looking lodge, where a book is presented 
to us in which to enter our names, and, paying 
each a fee of fifty cents, we pass through, and 
descending a winding stairway about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five steps we find ourselves in 
the Chasm. Turning short to the left an ex- 
clamation of delight springs from each as Bir- 
mingham Falls, in all their beauty and gran- 
deur, burst on our view. We all pass up toa 
point almost within the mass of waters, the 
wind, however, fortunately carrying the spray 
towards the other bank. We here take a posi- 
tion with little inclination to pass on; the 
ladies particularly are intensely pleased, and 
talk of spending the day here, but the others 
remind them that time passes, and more is to 
be done, so retracing our steps we pass down 
the river on the rocky path, which is admirably 
clean and dry, and everywhere free from drip. 
We soon reach a large rock, separated by a 
strip of water from the path, the space occupied 
by a beautiful little cascade. Stepping over this 
space we are on Rock Island, between which 
and the other shore of the river a charming Fall, 
about ten feet in height, named from its shape the 
Horse Shoe, is located. Here. we look back to see, 
for the last time on this trip, Birmingham Falls. 
Opposite us 
Pulpit Rock, one hundred and thirty-five feet 
high, overhangs the river, the jutting rocks fringed 
with ferns, of which the Chasm furnishes a great 
variety, while here and there delicate harebells 
hang their graceful heads, and the top is shaded 
by white cedars, Norway spruce and other ever- 
greens. A short distance farther we turn a corner 
or elbow, and are fairly in the Chasm. The 
river varies in width, and sometimes the passages 
are not more than thirty feet, and again they 
widen to one hundred and fifty feet. Our foot- 
way, by the action of the waters, which at times 
overflow it, has become as smooth and polished as 
though done by hand, the stone being brown 
sandstone, or Potsdam Samanite. Geologists 
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claim the rocks here to be of the primitive for- 
mation. 

A short distance farther, and our attention is 
called to a wonderful rift or parting, as it were, in 
the opposite bank, constituting quite a gorge, to 
which some one has given the euphonious name 
of ‘*The Devil’s Slide.’’ It extends back at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, and reaches the 
summit about three hundred feet back. A few 
yards below is another rift in the rocks, appearing 
as though caused by a sudden convulsion of 
Nature, and showing that if placed together the 
two sides would fit each other. This we named 
Split Rock Gorge, and it and its neighbor we 
thought would be well named as Dual Gorge. 

We are now in a large chamber probably two 
hundred feet in diameter, the rocks closing in so 
that apparently the river has no passage, In this 
chamber on one side, about forty feet above the 





bed of the stream, we find a cave some twenty-five 
feet deep, called the Devil’s Oven. Passing 
out of the Oven we go to the water’s edge, and 
on the side of the river on which we stand, 
sloping steeply above us, the rocks tower to 
the top in a somewhat ladder-like form, and 
are known as Jacob’s Ladder. Opposite there 
is a projecting bluff nearly two hundred feet 
high, called Bellevue. The river, reduced to a 
width of about ten feet, rushes madly through 
between, causing a grand succession of rapids 
lashing and foaming ceaselessly, and forming 
the most beautiful water scene imaginable, 
One of our party very aptly named them the 
Battle of the Waters. 

We go back a short distance, descend a 
few wooden steps, and crossing a short bridge 
nearly at the base of the Devil’s Slide, step 
upon a rock upon which we all seat ourselves. 
Nature in all its grandeur and magnificence is 
before us. Here, stretching from rock to rock, 
and but a few feet above the foaming rapids, 
the Water Galleries, as they are called, are 
constructed, passing over which, we reach the 
foot of the long winding stairway leading up to 
Bellevue. Ascending this, we are all glad to 
make a long pause for rest and to recover our 
breath before proceeding. 

From Bellevue we have an extensive view in 
each direction. At our feet is the Battle of the 
Waters, and about half a mile distant Pulpit 
Rock; in either direction, up or down the chasm, | 








we may see this great freak of Nature. Bellevue 
is about one hundred and fifty feet wide, crossing 
which, we descend a short stairway. An exclama- 
tion of wonder and delight escapes from the whole 
party, the ladies especially, as nestling down in a 
small chamber or niche in the rocks the ‘‘ Fern- 
ery’? comes in view, the rocks all moss-covered 
and gemmed with varieties of fern. Some of the 
gentlemen clamber down into the chamber to 
pluck ferns for the ladies, and were not Nature so 
very bountiful in furnishing fresh supplies, the 
rocks would soon show a barren aspect ; as it is, 
the supply is continually renewed. 

Leaving the Fernery, we pass down a short 
flight of steps, and a short distance along the 
rocks we come to a circular hole alongside the 
path, which we are told is the Devil’s Punch Bowl, 
although it generally contains only water. A few 
yards farther on, our party make a pause whilst 
some of the more active clamber up the rocks, 


HorsE SHOE AND BIRMINGHAM FALLS. 


some twenty-five feet above the pathway, to ex- 
amine a remarkable pot-hole or well in the rocks. 


This well is about five feet in diameter, almost 
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circular and perhaps twelve feet deep; is about 
forty feet above the present bed of the river, and 
evidently made by the action of the revolving 
stones. It was first brought to notice by James 
Weston of Keeseville, and is quite an interesting 
feature. The ripple-marks throughout the chasm 
are likewise interesting and a novelty. 

Descending again to the pathway we shortly 
reach Mystic Gorge, which extends back at right 
angles with the river about three hundred feet 
and then reaches the 
level. About eighty 
feet up this Gorge, a 
large log has been left 
by the action of the 
water, one end elevated 
some twenty-five feet, 
showing what a mad 
torrent the Au Sable is 
at times. 

Opposite the Mystic 
Gorge, on the other 
side of the river, is 
Shady Gorge, com- 
pletely bedded with 
ferns and the rocks 
green with moss, and 
whose interior is never 
gilded by the sun’s 
rays. One of the most 
interesting features of 
the Chasm, is its fre- 
quent lateral gorges; in 
almost every instance 
where one occurs, on 
the opposite side of 
the river is another, 
making, with the river 
only intervening, a continuous gorge or chasm, 
being moss-grown and thickly strewn with ferns. 
These, whilst their tops are densely shaded by ever- 
greens, makes them perfectly charming, and add 
greatly to the beauty and varied character of the 
Chasm. 

On one side of Shady Gorge is a beetling pro- 
montory of overhanging rock, which we named 
Cape Eternity. Our friend of three-score-and-ten 
taking charge of one of the young ladies, leads 


off, and ascending a few steps, our feet rest on the | 


Long Gallery or Via Mala. This is one of the 
wonders of the Chasm, distinguishing it from all 


CATHEDRAL Rocks. 


| other Glens. Imagine a gallery about one hun- 
| dred and fifty feet in length only wide enough for 
| one to pass at a time, firmly bolted into the 
rocks, and almost directly overhanging the rush- 
ing and boiling water fifty feet below, with the 
summit of the rock nearly one hundred feet above. 

| But for this, further passage through the Chasm 
_could not be had. This gallery has been likened to 
the Splugen Pass and Gorge de Trient, Switzerland. 

| We pass over the Long Gallery, and descending 
a fewsteps into a Gorge 

our attention is called 

to a double cave on the 
opposite side of the 

river, with a division in 

the middle having the 
conformity almost of a 

huge mud wasp’s nest, 

and called Hyde’s Cave. 
On the same side of 

| the river, and just be- 

| low Hyde’s Cave, the 
walls of the Chasm 

| arise almost perpendic- 

/ ularly, assuming the 

m form of columns, and 

| are very appropriately 
feces, named Column or Cas- 
# tle Rocks. Passing on 

# ashort distance farther, 

we come to a deep 

Gorge immediately 
crossing our path, and 

were it not for a light, 
graceful bridge which 

spans it, our journey 

were ended here. This 

has been christened 
Smuggler’s Pass, and is a weird, wild place, con- 
taining several caves, some of which have been 
made accessible by stairways. A short distance 
beyond is the Post-Office; here the rocks over- 
hang the pathway, and about four feet above it 
are worn into small holes or receptacles, in which 
many of the visitors deposit their cards, contain- 
ing their names and remarks about the Chasm. 
Here we find cards written in English, French, 
Japanese and Turkish, showing that already the 
fame of the Chasm is widely extended ; here they 
accumulate, protected from the rain until the 

| swirls of the winds scatter them. 
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Leaving the Post-Office, we soon come to the 
Short Gallery, keyed into the rock similar to the 
Long Gallery, and after passing it see, a short 
distance ahead on the other side of the river, one 
of the most wonderful views in the entire Chasm; 
below us is the Upper Flume, whilst beyond 
Cathedral Rocks arise, one hundred and twenty- 
five feet in height, in a semicircular form, and not 
unlike the ruins of an old cathedral. At one end, 
closely jutting the river’s edge, the king of all, the 
majestic Sentinel Rock, towers up in lofty gran- 
deur, while at its base Table Rock, broad and 
flat, spreads itself, and whereon large groups 
gather at times to view the marvelous scenery. 
On Table Rock a singularly natural formation of 
rock is seen, perfectly representing a monster 
anvil. And as the devil has his Slide, his Oven, 
and Punch Bowl in the Chasm, this has not in- 
appropriately been named the Devil’s Anvil. 

Passing along about one hundred yards, we come 
to a wooden shanty, where our party indulge in a 
glass of mild beverage known as ginger pop, prior 
to commencing a most wonderful boat ride. En- 
tering a broad, flat-bottomed, scow-shaped boat, 
capable of seating a dozen persons, our boatman 
seating himself at the stern, paddle in hand to act 
as a rudder, we start, moving entirely with the 
current. Soon we shoot a small rapid, the rocks 
towering one hundred and seventy-five feet above 
us on each side, sometimes almost overhanging. 
At one point the stream narrows to thirteen feet, 
and where its depth is sixty feet. Looking back, we 
seem to be shooting, as it were, down hill. We pass 
through a flume about one-quarter of a mile in 
length, when we enter a beautiful pool or lakelet 
about one hundred and fifty feet in diameter, and 
likewise surrounded by overhanging rocks. To our 
left, leaning its top against one side of a narrow 
precipitous gorge, is a large rock, broken off half 
way up from its base, called the Broken Needle, 
or Leaning Rock; whilst opposite is a most 
picturesque and beautiful rift in the rock called 
the Canyon of the Pool. We pause here some 
minutes, our boatman holding fast to the rock, 
whilst we look back and discuss this marvelous and 
unique boat-ride, and then a new pleasure and 
surprise awaits us, as our boatman once more turns 
the bow of the boat down the stream. The roar 
of rushing waters strikes our ears, and we soon 
enter the rapids of the Au Sable, down which we 
shoot with great velocity some quarter of a mile or 





farther into a placid basin, whence the river flows 
through a flat open country till it empties into 
Lake Champlain. 

There we regretfully leave the boat, and com- 
mence to retrace our steps toward the Lake View, 
our pathway winding along the verge of the river, 
giving us some charming views of the lateral 
gorges and canyons. We soon reach the point 


on the bank where the river is narrowest, and 
where formerly a bridge called High Bridge 


THE BASIN, 


spanned the Chasm. In connection with this, a 
legend is very frequently told, and it has been 
made the theme of a very fine poem written by 
Henry H. Bender and published some years since 
in the Old and New, and which we think is 
worthy of reproduction ; 


Down from the Adirondack woods 
The swift Au Sable pours its floods; 


Scouring on with might and main 
To still its tumult in calm Champlain; 


Type of a stormy human soul, 
Passion swept to a speedy goal. 
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There are rapids, cascade, and plunging fall, 
And torrent threading a mountain wall, 


Where the chasmed banks mount close and sheer 
With jut and notch matched there and here, 


As the hill had been lifted and broken in twain, 
And dropped a little apart again 


To give the mighty waters room 
To pour them down through a mighty flume. 


In the early days when the land was new, 
Ere mill and village along it grew, 


And the river flowed unvexed and free, 
Untoiling in virgin liberty, 


At a narrow point a bridge was made; 
High o’er the current its planks were laid. 


Huge timbers stretched from shore to shore, 
The rude and simple frame upbore; 


For miles the only crossing found 
For travel or traffic by settlers round. 


High Bridge they called it in days of old, 
And this is the story about it told: 


Max Morgan set forth one night to ride 
To the house of friends on the farther side. 


The mists closed thick, and the darkness fell, 
But his trusty horse knew the pathway well; 


And the rider rode on with pulse serene 
Though around or above could nothing be seen. 


Not his horse, not his hand, could he guide by his sight, 
And horse and rider were part of the night. 


But he knew ere long that the bridge was near, 
By the roar of waters that met his ear, 


And soon as the sound rose loud and clear, 
The horse stopped sudden and shook with fear, 


As if some dreadful danger lay 
Imperilling its onward way. 


Max Morgan peered into the night; 
No gleam, no shadow met his sight; 


He listened for voice or note of woe; 
Only the torrent dashed below. 


“Go on,’”’ once more he sharply said; 


With cautious steps the beast obeyed, 


He heard its panting quick and deep, 
And felt the flesh under him quiver and creep; 


And it seemed to struggle, and labor and cower, 
As if held by some unearthly power, 


And when its feet took earth again, 
The rider shuddered and took the rein, 


As from the very thought to ride, 
Over that black abyss and rushing tide, 





And swift he speeds till a glimmering ray 
Tells him where friends for his coming stay. 


But when he enters and greets the host 

All stare as they had seen a ghost, 

“How came you?” they ask in amazed surprise; 
‘« By the bridge, on horseback,” he replies, 


And stares in turn, as their arms on high 
They throw, and altogether cry: 


“There’s no bridge there! the gale to-day 
Swept plank and railing complete away. 


The sleepers alone in their places lie; 

Such a roadway no creature to-night would try.’ 
“But I crossed,” he made answer, doubtfully; 
“Wait for to-morrow’s light and see.” 


Back to the stream with the coming day, 
Max Morgan rode on his homeward way. 


The tale had been true; every plank was gone; 
Bare timbers spanned the flood alone. 


And along one of these, in the shiny ooze, 
Were scratches and dints of a horse’s shoes, 


Where, ’twixt life and death in the darkness hung, 
The glorious beast had crept and clung. 


Max Morgan looked slowly along the beam; 
Then he glanced down to the foaming stream, 


Forty feet from side to side, 

Eighty feet down to that turbulent tide. 
Soon he turned and spoke his horse’s name, 
And quick at the call to his side it came. 
His arms around its neck he threw, 

And close to his breast his head he drew. 
When he lifted his eyes and bared his head, 
“He giveth his angels charge,” he said. 

There are likewise a number of other legends 
about the Chasm which a want of space, however, 
prevents our quoting. 

A pleasant walk through the shaded woods 
brings us with sharpened appetites to the Lake 
View House in time for dinner, after which we 
again sally out to see another beautiful waterfall, 
about three-fourths of a mile above the Chasm. 
Crossing the river we turn shortly to the left, and 
proceeding up a grassy lane, soon reach the river 
again at a beautiful little lake surrounded on 
three sides by picturesque rocks, the other side, 
and on which we are now standing, being a sandy 
beach sloping to the water’s edge, and allowing a 
passage wide enough for the river to pass through. 
This is called the Eddy. Whilst standing on 
this sandy beach, the question whence is the name 
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of the river derived suggested itself, and we were 
informed that it is of French derivation, signifying 
‘‘leading to the sands,’’ and its proper pro- 
nounciation O-Sab’]. 

Leaving the beach and clambering up a bank, 
we enter a finely shaded grove of stately pine 
trees, the ground all cleared of underbrush and 
with seats conveniently placed for picnicing pur- 
poses. Passing through this grove and along the 
edge of the woods about three hundred yards, we 
again turn to the left into the woods, and in a 
moment, as it were, Alice Falls greet our de- 
lighted vision. Though not as grand as Bir- 
mingham, they are equally interesting and pic- 
turesque. As we pass into the road, after 
viewing the Falls, our attention is called to a 
graveyard on the side of the hill, in which 
we find a slate tombstone bearing this quaint 
epitaph : 

** Sallie Thomas lies here, and that’s enough, 
The candle is out, also the snuff; 
Her soul is with God, you need not fear, 
And what remains is interred here.” 

When we again reach the hotel, we are quite 
willing to enjoy a rest for the remainder of the 
day in a comfortable Shaker arm-chair on the 
porch till we are called to supper. 

As we were informed the Chasm was to be 
illuminated to-night in honor of the guests, at 
about eight o’clock, we of the Lake View, with 
the addition of a number from Keeseville and the 
surrounding country, wended our way toward 
the Chasm, torches being conveniently placed 
and bonfires kindled by the road to light the 
way. Before nine o’clock we are all in the 
Chasm, which, with the exception of a torch 
here and there, is still in absolute darkness. At 
a given signal the scene changes; numerous 
bonfires are lighted as far down as the Devil’s 
Oven, and in its entrance one is appropriately 
placed. Suddenly, an exclamation of wonder, ad- 


miration and surprise escaped from all as their at- | 


tention was drawn to Birmingham Falls, which now 
poured over a mass of waters, first crimson, then 
purple, yellow, and all the other different colors, 
lighted up and illuminated by Greek fire, and as 
the colors died out one after another, and we were 
about to turn away, an active and enterprising 
youth having passed up along the far side of the 
river until almost in the mass of waters, suddenly 
flashed more of the Greek fire, thus repeating the 


















grand display. It was a never-to-be-forgotten 
sight, worth a journey across the Continent to see, 
and as with weary steps we retraced our way to the 
hotel we discussed our day’s experience, and all 
readily coincided with the speaker, who declared 
this a most wonderful place, and this the most en- 
joyable day he had ever spent. 

The Chasm is not the only attraction here. 
Picturesque walks and drives abound. Only four 
miles distant is Augur Pond, the nearest of the 


THE FLUME. 


Adirondack Lakes, a picturesque sheet of water 
about three miles in length, and an average 
width of about half a mile. It is very irregular in 
form, and connected with a smaller lake by a 
narrow stream. The latter is only about a quarter 
of a mile from Augur, and is called Butternut 
Pond. 

These two lakes are abounding in wonderfully 
large pickerel, to take which is very exciting sport. 
Mr. Henry Mould, a druggist of Keeseville, has 
taken pickerel from Butternut as high as thirty- 
five pounds in weight, and whilst we were at the 
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Lake View, brought one as a present to the host 
that weighed twenty pounds. It was baked for 
dinner, and our party all partook of it, and found 
it excellent. Inthe Chasm at the Pool and Basin 
large bass are often captured, whilst in Lake Cham- 
plain the finest perch fishing may be had. Fish- 
ing parties always start out near sundown, so the 
water may be in the shadow. 

Less than two miles distant is the stirring little 
town of Keeseville. It has about four thousand 
inhabitants, a bank, 
post-office, telegraph 
office, weekly paper, a 
number of large stores, 
express office, and two 
good hotels, the Au 
Sable and Adirondack. 
There are several in- 
dustries which mainly 
employ the working 
population of the place, 
which issituate on both 
sides of the Au Sable. 
The principal of these 
is the Au Sable Nail 





Company’s works. 
Their product is horse- 
shoe nails entirely, and 
having the control of a 
machine patented by 
Mr. Dodge, one of their 
stockholders, they have 


been very successful. 
Their nails are made en- 
tirely of Norway iron, 
which they roll into thin 
rods, at their rolling- 
mill, near Alice Falls, 
on the Au Sable. The works are well worth a 
visit, every opportunity for which is courteously 
afforded by the polite officers of the Company. 
Prescott and Weston are located here, and are 
not only large builders, but also manufacture and 
sell large quantities of excellent furniture; in- 
deed, they seem to be a very necessary part of 
Keeseville. 

It will not be inappropriate in closing this arti- 
cle, to speak somewhat in detail of the Lake View 
House. This house has been recently built, and 
has all the modern appliances, such as gas in each 
room, baths and good pure water on each floor, 
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telegraph office, bowling alley, and billiard room. 
Mr. Vanaranam and his amiable wife as host and 
hostess, combine all the essential qualities. Every- 
thing is clean and neat; furniture in good taste, 
and bedding excellent, whilst the cuisine is all 
that the most fastidious epicure could desire. The 
house is four stories high, with a lake front of one 
hundred and twenty-five feet, and a porch the 
whole length, which, after nine a.M., is always 
shaded and inviting as a retreat, or for a prome- 
nade. On the roof is a 
large platform or look- 
out, whence a delight- 
ful view can be had, 
and which is particu- 
larly fine just before 
sundown. Innumerable 
mountain tops meet the 
eye whichever way we 
may look. The mer- 
cury is rarely above 
eighty in midsummer 
here, the air delight- 
fully pure, making it 
an admirable resort for 
any troubled with lung 
affections ; and further, 
one very notable point, 
there are no mosqui- 
toes. 

This place, by reason 
of its admirable facil- 
ities, excellent accom- 
modations, together 
with the agreeable and 
pleasant associations to 
be met with, is the best 
point for parties to 
centre at and make their headquarters who may 
contemplate visiting the Adirondack resorts. And 
as it always is very troublesome and expensive to 
take large trunks or a great amount of baggage 
into the wilderness, tourists will find it a decided 
convenience to leave the greater part of their 
luggage here. 

After spending several days at the Lake View, 
with frequent and detailed visits to the Chasm, 
and a careful examination and study of its many 
wonderful formations, we made up a party for the 
Adirondacks. How we got there, and what we 
saw when there, we may note in a future article. 
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AN OLD-TIME COURTSHIP. 


A LEAF FROM THE LIFE OF COUNT RUMFORD. 


By Frep. Myron Co.sy. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was March, 1772. A beautiful woman sat in 
a room fronting the south and east, looking out 
upon the street. She was alone. Around her 
were the evidences of taste and wealth. The 
room was grand even with the quaint splendor of 
the time. The walls were aadorned with paneling, 
and pictures hung thereon, valuable copies of the 
limner’s art. The oaken floor was partially cov- 
ered with a home-wrought rug woven of bright 
colors. In the broad open fireplace - great logs 
were burning, throwing a bright, cheery warmth 
into the apartment. The furniture was antique, 
heavily carved—the stiff, uncomfortable furniture 
which made our great-grandmothers old before 
their time. A harpsichord stood in the corner, 
with an open Psalm-book on its cover, showing 
recent use. 


The thought of music, however, seemed far dis- 
tant from the heart of the woman as we glance at 


her now. She was dressed in the sombre garb of 
mourning, and her face was solemn with sad and 
gloomy thoughts. A woman no longer young, 
but still supremely beautiful, with a rare stateli- 
ness visible with every motion, and with bright 
eyes and pearl-tinted cheeks gleaming through the 
gloom and sadness, which many a modern belle 
might envy. Hair a dusky-brown arranged in 
the noble coiffeur of the period; eyes with a 
lustrous gleam behind the shadowy blackness; 
features regular in outline though of a queenly 
cast, and permeated with a spirit of beauty which 
only a pure, refined, noble womanhood could lend 
to their expression: this is the picture, and a true 
one of a famous belle of those ante- Revolutionary 
days. 

Out of doors the snow iay cold and white, cov- 
ering, as with a mantle, the gambrel roofs of the 
high square houses, the narrow street, the frozen 
earth, while the ice-fettered Merrimack gleamed 
like a sheet of silver through the waving sombre 
pines that clothed its shores. The day was one of 
intense coldness, a stern contrast to the weather of 





the preceding one, which had been mild and | 


sunny, suggestive of the early approach of spring. 
But during the night a sudden change had come 
about, and the poor birds that had been so merry 
the day before, sought shelter wherever they 
might find it from the piercing winds of a renewed 
winter. 

Few people were out that day, and the street 
seemed almost deserted, yet the lady’s gaze seemed 
perversely turned from the warmth and comfort 
within, to the contemplation of the dreary, wintry 
landscape without. Perhaps the scene was one 
more in unison with the chill in her own heart. 
As that may have been, there was certainly a look 
of regret on the beautiful face, and the dark 
superb eyes grew sadder still as they lingered long 
ingly on the far-off hills. Nor did they brighten 
as with a weary sigh she turned from the window 
and slowly paced up and down the room. 

The merry jingle of sleigh-bells on the keen 
frosty air drew her to the window again, just in 
time to see a sleigh dash up drawn by a powerful 
coal-black steed, whose frosted sides and steaming 
nostrils showed the speed at which he had been 
driven. Two muffled figures sprang out from the 
carriage, and presently the heavy brass knocker 
summoned a servant to the door. There was 
stamping of feet, and the sound of voices in the 
hall, and the lady had only time to seat herself in 
dignified composure, when the black servitor 
ushered in two gentlemen. 

‘* Welcome, brother,’’ said the lady, rising and 
greeting the foremost with outstretched hands; 
‘* but really your business must be urgent to take 
you out such a day as this. Black Gyp’s jet hide 
was like a net of silver work as you drove into the 
yard.” 

‘* Yes, he came like the wind; but here is a 
friend, Sarah, I wish to introduce. Mrs. Rolfe, I 
have the pleasure to make you acquainted with 
Mr. Benjamin Thompson, the new teacher of the 
Rumford Academy, whom I have been so fortu- 
nate as to secure, and who arrived from Woburn 
yesterday.” 

With the punctilious courtesy of the period, the 
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two advanced and bowed. There was destiny in 
that meeting, though neither knew it. The white 
jeweled hand of the aristocratic widow met Benja- 
min Thompson’s for the first time, and the gray- 
ish-blue eyes of the young schoolmaster scanned 
sharply the strangely beautiful face. 

‘* You are a stranger in Rumford,’’ said Mrs. 
Rolfe, motioning her guests to a seat. ‘‘I trust 
you will find it pleasant, Mr. Thompson.’’ 

**If all of its men are as hospitable as Mr. 
Walker, and the ladies all as beautiful as Mrs. 
Rolfe, I shall not find my stay tedious,’’ he an- 
swered with grace and gallantry that appeared as 
honest as it was becoming to him. 

The faint pink of the lady’s cheek deepened to 
a brighter red, but the compliment was not re- 
sented. 

“‘Sarah,’’ observed Colonel Walker, her brother, 
‘*we have come to invite you to attend a party at 
our house, given in honor of Mr. Thompson. We 


wish him to be acquainted with the aristocracy, 
and to-morrow eve shall look for your company 
among the others. You will come of course.”’ 
‘*T think I can promise you with certainty, and 
I anticipate much pleasure. 


Father and mother 
and the rest are well, I trust.’’ 

‘©All well as usual,’’ and Colonel Timothy 
Walker rose to depart. 

Mrs. Rolfe detained him. 

‘* You must not go till you have seen my Paul,”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ You do not know how he has 
grown.” 

She touched a cord and pulled it sharply. It 
was answered in a few moments by the entrance of 
an elderly African woman, who bore in her arms a 
twelve-months-old babe. 

** You can go, Hepsy; I will ring when I want 
you,’’ and the proud mother took her treasure 
from the black slave’s arms. 

“*Yes, he has grown, I should hardly know the 
fellow, and he is the perfect image of its mother. 
Why, Sarah, there is not a look of his father in 
its face,’’ and the tall gallant gentleman patted 
the face of the innocent child who lay like a snow- 
blossom on his mother’s bosom. 

The woman’s face grew solemn with that sad re- 
gretful look that we have seen once there before, 
but only for an instant this time. The next mo- 
ment she was toying with the child, who crowed 
and chirped like a young Hercules, pleased with 
the attention he was receiving. 


‘*Oh, you naughty boy, you are ruffling my hair 
that took Cad an hour to dress, and will entirely 
ruin this lace. See, Colonel, isn’t he strong and 
handsome for his age ?”’ 

The Colonel was looking on amused; but her 
eyes were beyond him, drawn there by a singular 
magnetism, to the lithe, stately figure of the 
stranger and the face above, with the earnest cour- 
teous eyes fixed so strangely upon her own. It 
was only an instant, but in that time she read 
much. 

She thought ‘‘ He is pleased with me, he loves 
me, and I—who is this man whose fervent admira- 
tion my heart does not resent?’’ 

Benjamin Thompson was thinking: ‘‘It is a 
picture for a Raphael, eclipsing his own ‘ Ma- 
donna and Child.’ My heart will always bow at 
the shrine. But whatamI thinking? What have 
I, to dare hope to aspire to the hand of this regal 
woman and loving mother, whose whole life seems 
absorbed in her child!’ 

Aye, what have you, Benjamin Thompson? 
Poor, humble, unknown, to think of winning an 
aristocratic beauty, a belle and leader of society? 
Aye, what had he but bright, steady eyes, a bold, 
aspiring heart, a good brain, a fine person, every- 
thing in fact which have won the hearts of women 
since mother Eve bowed down to Adam’s godlike 
mien ! 

We know this is digression; but we trust the 
reader will believe it pardonable as he follows us 
on through this true story of a man’s and a 
woman’s love in the olden time. 

They departed at last, and Mrs. Rolfe watched 
them as they literally shot up the street behind the 
flying hoofs of Black Gyp. As the last musical 
notes of the sleigh-bells vibrated on the air, she 
turned from the window, sighing audibly: 

‘¢ Only six months a widow, and when I should 
be grieving my husband’s death, I find this new 
feeling growing in my breast.”’ 

She stopped with a gasp, carrying her hand to 
her bosom with a convulsive gesture, as the babe 
with infantile prattle busied his little chubby fingers 
in the thick meshes of her loosened hair. 

‘* Ah well, for my baby’s sake his father shall 
be blameless, but if I marry again, love shall be the 
criterion. I sell not my charms again for gold or 
the wishes of my friends. Sarah Rolfe shall choose 
her own mate, and nothing but love can buy her.”’ 
t Words fitly spoken, and prophetic, too, of an 
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early fruition of happiness with which the golden 
linked hours of the future were to crown her. 


CHAPTER II. 

Tue Walker House, the same old mansion that 
lifts its grand front at the present time on Main 
street, amid the beauty and splendor of New 
Hampshire’s capital, was ablaze with light. Costly 
waxen tapers threw their radiance over the broad 
parlors and stately halls. Great logs blazed in 


the chimneys. Light, warmth, and cheerfulness 
filled the house. 


‘Tells ye what, Luce, dis yer ole house is 
packed about full ob de fustest company in the 
place. Massa Walker likes a good time as any 
one I ever did see, if he be a minister.”’ 

These words were uttered by a stout, intelli- 
gent looking negro man, to an equally good- 
looking dusky woman, as they paused for a short 
time at the open door of the kitchen, to gaze 
upon the assembling throng. 

‘Yes, dat isso; bery good man, dough, Massa 
Walker is.- But dese ’ere be de kurnel’s doings, 
Prince, ain’t dey? Didn’t ye hear what de young 
missus said yester night, how dat kurnel Timothy 
was gwine ter have all de tip-top people come out 
so dat de young Massa Thompson might see de 
*tocracy? Reck’n dey’s ’bout all here.’’ 

**Dar’s a right smart lot ob dem, anyway,’’ 
said the sable masculine. ‘I reck’n we shall be 
purty busy to git supper for sech a lot.’’ 

‘*An’ dat reminds me dat I’se got to be goin’. 
Miss Violet she, done want me, I ’spect. Better 
come away yourself, Prince; dey don’t care 
nuthin’ fur darkies.’’ 

The two ebony servants, slaves in the household 
of Parson Walker, as he was called, hastened to 
their respective labors, while stately women in 
high-heeled shoes, rich brocade and cumbersome 
head dresses, and gay gallants in silk small clothes, 
ruffs, buff-colored waistcoats, silver buckles, and 
the brave costume of the Third George’s reign, 
danced, talked, and flirted in far distant corri- 
dors, and under the full blaze of the gilded chan- 
deliers. 

How courtly and ceremonious they all were, 
the dames and gentlemen of a century ago, with 
their grand airs, low bows, and dignified, graceful 
courtesies! How grandly was danced the figures 
of the stately minuet! With what punctilious 
etiquette fair lips and bearded lips framed cour- 





teous salutations and witty repartee! But human 
hearts beat the same then as they do now, and 
love and envy and ambition were as strong and 
fiery, though hidden perhaps under a more polite 
reserve. 

All the beauty, wealth, and aristocracy, the 
elite of Rumford society, had assembled to do 
honor to the occasion. Rev. Timothy Walker, 
the pastor of the place, a man of wealth, culture 
and refinement, was the recognized head, the 
centre around which clustered all that was noble, 
good, and exalted in Rumford for fifty years. His 
son, fresh from Harvard, Colonel of the Third 
New Hampshire Regiment of militia under the 
king, and a lawyer of repute, was one of the 
magnates of the old provincial town. His invita- 
tions had been generally accepted, and the Stick- 
neys, Eastmans, Rolfes, Bradleys, and Coffins, 
heads of the great families whose descendants still 
live in the famous colonial era, were now partici- 
pants of the Walkers’ lavish hospitality. 

The cynosure of all eyes, the belle of the even- 
ing, was the beautiful widow, Mrs. Rolfe. There 
were ladies there younger than she, there were 
some dressed more gaudily, others who carried 
themselves with more beguiling blandishments, 
but none who in /out ensemble came nearer the 
perfect woman. Her dark robes, relieved by cuffs 
and collars of costly lace, showed off the rare 
loveliness of her face. Her dignified person, her 
cominand of language, and her perfect manners 
coramanded the respect and won the homage even 
of the young gallants, much to the humiliation of 
younger belles. Some of the older men honored 
her for other charms than those of mind or 
person. 

Colonel Benjamin Rolfe, one of the first settlers 
of Rumford, who had acquired great wealth by 
inheritance and industry, and influence by his 
ability and enterprise, at the age of sixty lost his 
bachelor heart to Sarah, eldest daughter of Rev. 
Mr. Walker, who was thirty years his junior. In- 
fluenced by her friends, more than swayed by the 
counsel of her father, to whom Colonel Rolfe was 
a near and dear friend, and who deeply prized his 
virtues, Miss Walker smiled on the aged suitor’s 
wooing, and accepted his proposal of marriage. 
They were wedded in the spring of 1770, and 
Sarah Walker became mistress of an establishment 
that had not its equal in Rumford. But sooner 
or later there comes to all women who marry 
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without love the time when they regret the matri- 
monial yoke thus taken so rashly. It came to 
Sarah Rolfe. Her husband was kind and noble, 
loving her devotedly, ready to attend her slightest 
wish. She respected him, she honored him, she 
rendered him wifely duty; but she loved him not. 
Too late she discovered what constitutes real mar- 
riage, but she was too proud, too honorable, to 
do aught to wound her husband’s heart or tarnish 
his name. A year later there came a little stranger 
to their household, in the shape of a beautiful 
little boy. The possession of this treasure awak- 
ened in the breast of the unhappy wife a new 
interest in life, and did something toward crea- 
ting in her heart a tie to bind her to her husband. 
But six months after, Colonel Rolfe died, leaving 
her the wealthiest person in Rumford. 

On this night no remembrance of that past life 
disturbed her. Never in her youthful days had 
she been more gracious and charming. Her eyes 
glowed, her silvery laugh was like that of a school 
girl’s. Her friends marked the change, though 
no one read it rightly. Once she joined the circle 
of merry dancers at the earnest solicitation of Mr. 
Thompson, and went through the giddy measures 
of a quadrille with the handsome guest. They 
formed a striking couple. He, tall in stature, 
erect, finely formed, with eyes grayish blue, dark 
auburn hair, and features moulded after the Roman 
style, a model of manly beauty. She, with the 
Walker pride and beauty, looking up to him with 
smiling lips and glowing eyes. At the end of the 
dance he bowed and left her for a moment, at the 
call of a friend, and the widow, disturbed, she 
scarcely knew why, wandered away to a quiet 
corner, to have a short communion with herself. 
But she was forbidden the desired privilege. 

‘*Has Mrs. Rolfe forgotten all her old friends 
that she ignores them to give her sole attention 
to a forward and needy adventurer ?’’ 

She turned, half angry at the intrusion, and 
confronted a middle-sized, pompous-looking man, 
with restless, crafty eyes, and brusque manners, 
whose military air corresponded with the title by 
which she addressed him. 

‘*And by what right does Captain Stickney 
claim the privilege to command my actions?’’ 
asked the lady, a little haughtily. ‘I have never 
been apprised of the fact that you are the guardian 
and protector of Mrs. Rolfe.’’ 

The gentleman was confused for an instant, but 
soon recovered his equanimity. 


**T seek not to unjustly criticise you, Mrs. 
Rolfe, but for the sake of old friendship, I have a 
right to demand something from your hand. And 
how have you treated me? Did I not solicit your 
hand fora minuet, and you refused me, and the 
next moment I saw you led away :by this young 
upstart of a pedagogue, who has not yet fledged 
his maiden down, and whose purse is as empty as 
his brain !’’ 

The lady waved a slight gesture of impatience. 

**Cease! Captain Stickney,’’ she said. ‘I 
cannot listen to this unjust denunciation of Mr. 
Thompson. He is poor, no doubt, but wealth 
goes not before a noble heart and courteous man- 
ners. I understand very well what prompted you 
to these utterances. You speak of friendship. I 
know of none save what comes from school-days’ 
associations, and from love on the part of a man 
whose affection I despise.”’ 

*¢ You speak harshly.’’ 

‘*T speak truly, Captain. I do not wish to 
wound your feelings, but you have put yourself 
in the way to receive my scorn. Do you wish 
to know why I refused you and danced with Mr. 
Thompson ?”” 

‘*T should be pleased to receive the informa- 
tion.”’ 

“‘Tcan tell you. I refused you because I did 
not desire to raise hopes in your bosom which can 
never be realized. Various reasons decided me to 
accept Mr. Thompson’s invitation: First, Mr. 
Thompson is a gentleman, and I could not well 
refuse him. Secondly, I desired to show him and 
the other guests the esteem I cherish for him. 
Lastly, I like the upstart, as you call him, and 
preferred his company to that of any other. Are 
you sufficiently well informed, Captain Stickney?’’ 

‘You are pleased to be sarcastic, Mrs. Rolfe,’ 
said the man, with a short, unpleasant laugh. 
‘* Doubtless, you will marry the young gentleman. 
He is poor; you can make him rich. The wealth 
you won by one marriage you will squander by 
another. I commend your judgment.”’ 

Mrs. Rolfe’s eyes flashed. Scorn and anger 
blazed in her noble countenance. 

‘*Enough, Captain Stickney; you have said 
enough,’’ she said imperiously and decisively. 
‘*You have no right to wrong me as you do. 
Least of all, does it concern you who I marry. If 
I choose to wed again, I shall do so with or with- 
out yourconsent. I have refused you twice, but I 





may not refuse another; and Captain, I shall marry 
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for love and not for money. The Rolfe estate is 
large enough to divide and then have something 
to spare.”’ 

‘* Mrs. Rolfe, the last dance is forming. Can I 
have your hand? You will not refuse me?”’ 

It was the voice of Benjamin Thompson, smooth, 
well-modulated, yet full of masculine strengi) and 
energy. 

**Certainly. I will not refuse you; and, Mr. 
Thompson, after the music is over you may order 
my horse, for I shall not stay to supper.”’ 

She turned her back upon the discomfited Cap- 
tain, who could have gnawed his tongue out for 
very humiliation, and joined with her partner the 
ranks of the dancers. Merrily the music sounded, 
and through the stately measures glided the forms 
of gallant beaux and brilliant belles. But none 
amid the merry throng did their parts better than 
the beautiful Rumford widow, and the Massachu- 
setts schoolmaster. 

When the dance was over, Benjamin Thompson 
assisted his fair partner to the door, where a sable 
driver held a pawing steed in rein. With gal- 
lant courtly speech, he tucked the costly robes 
about her, and then as the small gloved hand 
rested in his, he said: 

‘*T cannot thank you enough for your kindness 
tome. It isa large debt I owe you; how can I 
repay you?”’ 

‘¢The obligation is mutual. I have enjoyed 
your company much, and shall be glad to see you 
any time at the Rolfe house. This evening is a 
red-letter one in my existence, and you have made 
it so. If you do not consider your side of the 
debt balanced, you can cancel it any day by 
visiting my residence. You are acquainted with 
the way, and must not wait till you forget it. 
Good-night.”’ 

She waved an adieu, the driver’s whip cracked, 
and the impatient steed dashed away, leaving Ben- 
jamin Thompson alone in the moonlight. Full of 
busy, restless thought, he went back within the 
crowded rooms, which seemed tenantless to him 
now that one face had vanished. 

Ah! unknown to him much of importance had 
transpired that night to make or mar his future 
happiness. The historian tells us that Benjamin 
Thowpson was a Tory; but he does not tell us 
what made him one. In this simple sketch, it 
will be our province to lift the veil and initiate 
the reader into the mysterious machinery which 
evolved the after-fate of our hero. 








CHAPTER III. 

It was a gala day, and all Rumford was alive. 
The cold winter was long since past, spring had 
come and gone, and the fields and the forests were 
gay with the bloom of June. The warm sunshine 
rippled over the forest-embowered town, and 
touched the murmuring waters of the Merrimack 
with a silvery sheen. 

The gay pageant heralded by so auspicious a 
day was one of the most splendid ever witnessed 
by Rumford, though it has seen many times since 
the gathering of the multitude, when great men 
and famous soldiers honored the place with their 
presence. The people, jubilant in feeling and gay 
with holiday attire, crowded the sidewalks, and 
from balconies and open windows bright eyes 
beamed upon the scene. Regiments of militia 
on foot and horse, in scarlet uniforms and rough 
provincial dress, marched along the street with 
stately tread. The cannons thundered forth hoarse 
greeting; bells added their sonorous clang to the 
chorus; music pealed its sweet enticement; ban- 
ners floated from housetop and steeple, the Cross 
of St. George discernible in the crimson folds. 
Loud cheerings rose now and then from the ex 
cited populace, and hats and scarfs were waved 
above the sea of faces, and flower wreaths were 
flung by fair hands upon the open way. 

The man to whom this joyous welcome was ex- 
tended, in whose honor all this parade was made, 
rode in a coach drawn by four white horses. 
Preceded by twenty-four men clad in royal livery, 
bearing halberds, and followed by a glittering 
cavalcade, the carriage rolled slowly and grandly 
up the street. On its gilded sides flashed the /on 
en couchant, the famous heraldic insignia of the 
Wentworths, since grim Sir Marmaduke buckled 
on his armor and went forth with Coeur de Lion 
to fight the infidel in the Third Crusade. 

And this was his descendant, Sir John Went- 
worth, the last and best of the royal Governors of 
New Hampshire, a gentleman of distinguished 
ability and culture ; a patron of liberal learning ; 
the founder, by its charter, of Dartmouth College; 
an earnest adviser and promoter of internal im- 
provements ; a true friend to the province as well 
as loyal to his Majesty, who gave him his commis- 
sion. A grand looking man, stately and tall, with 
a fine patrician face, bright, courteous eyes, and 
brilliant smile, bearing well the proud reputation 
of his race, was Sir John Wentworth. There is no 
hint of the stern, resolute Governor in his face, 
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as he bows graciously right and left from his car- 
riage windows. The cloud, no bigger than a 
man’s hand, has not yet risen in the political sky. 
Peace and serenity prevail. The people are happy 
and pleased, and the royal Governor, proud of his 
popularity, regards them with paternal tenderness. 

As the day closed the multitude dispersed, and 
the ceremonies of the day ended with an august 
and sumptuous entertainment. In the great hall 
of the town-house fitting preparations had been 
made for the reception of the noble guest. The 
walls were draped with evergreens interwoven with 
festoons of flowers, and the doorway was arched 
with draperies of silk and lace surmounted by the 
crimson folds of the royal banner. The room 
fills with the populace and the invited guests, 
officers of State, titled strangers, brave soldiers, 
and aristocratic dames. 

‘Who is that man?’’ inquired Wentworth, of 
Colonel Timothy Walker, as a tall, handsome 
young man walked past his seat, with the most 
beautiful and richly dressed lady present leaning 
on his arm, 

‘¢That,’’ answered the Colonel, ‘‘is Mr. Ben- 
jamin Thompson, the teacher in our academy. 
He is a particular friend of mine, and a fine 
young man, I assure you.’’ 

‘*Bring him here, I want an introduction,’’ 
said the Governor, abruptly. 

A moment after Colonel Walker touched Mr. 
Thompson’s shoulder. 

‘*His Excellency desires to speak with you,’’ 
he said. ‘* Come, you must go with me.’’ 

The young man’s eyes glistened; his form 
seemed to dilate with the consciousness of pride. 
To be thus noticed by such a man was indeed an 
honor. 

**T will accompany you, Mr. Thompson,”’ said 
Mrs. Rolfe; ‘‘I know Mr. Wentworth. You will 
like him.”’ 

Sir John was conversing in a tone of gay banter 
with some of the young ladies of Rumford, but he 
turned eagerly when Colonel Walker returned. 
His face lighted up with pleasure as he extended 
his hand to the charming widow. 

“Mrs. Rolfe, I am glad to meet with you again. 
I have not forgotten the furore you made among 
our Portsmouth belles when you were at the capi- 
tal with your late husband to attend the General 
Court one year ago last winter. Excuse me, but it 
is Mr. Thompson that I most desire to speak with.’’ 





‘What can I do for your Excellency?” inquired 
the young academician, with a bow. 

‘‘Why, you are a born courtier!’’ exclaimed 
the Governor, ‘‘or else you have learned these 
airs of Jes belles dames de Rumford. Do you know 
I have often heard of you, and seeing you here 
wanted to know you. I think we shall be friends, 
Mr. Thompson.’’ 

‘*Give me something by doing which I may 
deserve your friendship. Iam not worthy of the 
honor of being the friend of the noblest of the 
Wentworths.”’ 

** You hove done sufficient already. You are a 
student, teacher; you have a taste for literature 
and philosophy. The divine thinkers and writers 
are the only truly royal men in God’s creation. 
As one of them, Sir John Wentworth is glad to 
call you peer and friend.”’ 

‘*T appreciate yaur kindness, but you unduly 
flatter me,’’ observed the youth, with a flushed 
brow. 

‘« Have you never experimented in chemistry?’’ 

The Governor smiled. Benjamin Thompson 
laughed. The ice was broken. 

‘* Where did you learn that silly story ?’’* asked 
the latter, presently. 

‘*T have friends in Salem; and besides, you are 
known elsewhere.”’ 

It was easy enough after this to talk, and Gov- 
ernor Wentworth found his friend an interesting 
companion. They conversed of poetry, of physics, 
of jurisprudence, of the fine arts ; and it would be 
hard to decide which exhibited the more learning 
and good sense, the polished, aristocratic, expe- 
rienced man of thirty-six, or the beardless youth 
of twenty. Nor could one have easily told who 
looked the noblest gentleman, though one be- 
longed to a family held in high estimation at the 
English Court, descendant of a race who had 
played a prominent part in palace and camp and 
Parliament for five hundred years, and was versed 
in all the graces and accomplishments of a cour- 





1 Young Thompson was for some time a clerk in a store at 
Salem, Massachusetts, a place for which he did not show so 
much aptitude as he did for a chemist’s laboratory. While 
there he was constantly engaged in making chemical experi- 
ments, and at one time came very near destroying the 
establishment, and losing his own life by an explosion of 
some of his compounds. Through this accident he was 
dismissed by his employer, after which he came to Rumford 
to teach.— AUTHOR. 
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tier’s part, while the other, born in a small pro- 
vincial town, of obscure parentage, poor, unused 
to society, acted only as Nature bade him. Ah! 
Chesterfield, was thine the assertion that no gen- 
tleman could be born of a family only after gen- 
erations of education and culture? Out upon 
thee for a libeler! 


CHAPTER IV. 

On a chilly September evening Mrs. Rolfe sat 
in her cosy, luxurious parlor playfully engaged in 
toying with little Paul. It was the first cool spell 
of the season. The shutters were closely drawn, 
and the fire burned brightly on the hearth. A 
more charming picture could not be imagined 
than was presented by the mother and her child, 
the one majestic in mature beauty, the other so 
sweet and blooming in its fragile innocence as to 
well deserve the term some poet has applied toa 
child, ‘‘a flower of God.’”’ 

Suddenly Mr. Thompson was announced, and 
the widow, never looking lovelier than she did 
now in her blushes, rose to receive him. 

‘*T am glad to see you, Mr. Thompson,”’ she 
said, with bewitching frankness. ‘‘ Paul and I 
were alone, and it was getting monotonous,’’ and 
she grasped his hand, which he retained long 
enough to conduct her back to the great chair 
before the bright blaze. 

He had not spoken, and now she noticed how 
pale and depressed he looked. There were dusky 
circles about his eyes, and his face was pallid and 
worn. Her woman’s heart was touched at once. 

‘You are ill, Mr. Thompson,’’ she cried, has- 
tily. ‘What can I do for you?’’ 

‘« My sole purpose in visiting you is to ascertain 
that,’’ he answered, plunging boldly into his busi- 
ness, as all brave, energetic natures do. ‘‘I have 
come to learn whether I shall leave Rumford, or 
stay.’ 

The widow locked at him sharply, her splendid 
eyes full of a strange, soft light. She could not 
fail to understand his meaning. 

‘‘Am I the arbiter of your destinies?’’ she 
asked. 

‘You are,’’ he answered, rising. 

‘Then I shall not bid you go. We might as 
well deal with each other plainly. I love you; 
have you not long known it ?”’ 

She arose now and stood before him, with hur- 
- tiedly beating bosom and glowing face. One fair 
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hand was held towards him, the other clasped her 
child. 

**T have scarcely dared to hope it. Your con- 
fession has made me the happiest man in the col- 
onies. I had almost made up my mind to destroy 
myself, if you refused me as you did Captain 
Stickney.”’ 

He kissed her lips fervently, bending as humbly 
and reverently as ever a devout worshipper to his 
God. 

It was a very simple affair, very unlike the ro- 
mantic scenes usually portrayed by the novelist, 
where the suitor pleads his case on bended knee, 
and the lady blushes, equivocates, and refers to 
‘*papa.’’ But we are delineating history, not 
fiction, and though necessarily tamer, our humble 
sketch possesses the merit of being true. 

They fell into an easy and confidential conver- 
sation after this. 

‘*T cannot give you an unwedded hand,”’ said 
the happy woman, breaking a short moment of 
silence that had fallen upon them, ‘but I give 
you a heart that never knew what love was till I 
saw you. And you, I am many years your senior; 
you are very sure you love me ?”’ 

**I loved you from the first. I should have 
spoken sooner, but I feared that I might be ac- 
cused of mercenary motives. I cared notso much 
what others thought, but I disliked to have you 
cherish unjust suspicions of me.” 

**T esteemed you too highly for that ; and now 
when do you wish to be master of the Rolfe 
estates ?”’ ; 

He did not appear to be embarrassed at her 
straightforwardness. 

‘How long a time do you desire to be in 
readiness ?”’ 

‘*My year of mourning expires in December. 
I shall then no longer owe my former husband 
anything. In three months I can be ready, and, 
dear Benjamin, I shall be a happy wife at last.’’ 

** Very well, then, that will suit me,’’ he said. 
‘* My term of school begins to-morrow, if I wish 
it. It will close in twelve weeks. We will be 
married at Yuletide.”’ 

And so they were, being made one in that very 
room by Rev. Mr. Walker, the bride’s father, 
amid a chosen circle of friends, December 25th, 
After the ceremony had been performed, 
and the congratulations were over, Colonel Timo- 
thy Walker handed his friend a sealed envelope. 
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It bore the Wentworth crest on its seal, and ina 
bold, shapely hand, there were traced on its back 
these words: ‘*To Colonel Benjamin Thompson: 
Please accept this as a bridal gift from your friend, 
John Wentworth, Governor of the Colony of New 
Hampshire.” 

With eager fingers he tore open the covering, 
to find within his commission as Colonel of the 
Fourth New Hampshire Regiment of militia, 
drawn up and signed after the most thorough 
official manner. His eyes swam as in a mist. 

Colonel Benjamin Thompson! People could 
not believe it. What had he done to gain that 
title? A beardless boy who had never heard the 
rattle of musketry, created a Colonel over the 
heads of men who had grown gray in service 
against the French and Indian foe! Everybody 
was surprised, or pretended to be, and a few took 
it seriously to heart. 

Especially was Captain Thomas Stickney sorely 
moved with indignation at the appointment. He 


had coveted the position himself, and had eagerly 
sought for it, relying on his past services and his 
influential friends, and now to be superseded by 
his successful rival in love made him doubly furious 


with disappointment. At first he determined to 
throw up the commission that he held; but on 
second thought he preferred to retain it, even 
though he sacrificed his pride in serving for supe- 
rior officer the man that he hated. The young 
upstart ; good fortune would desert him some day ; 
he would abide his time, and be ready to mount 
the wave which overwhelmed him. That was his 
thought. 

He was not silent, however. There were other 
men who deemed themselves affronted by the 
sudden elevation of the beardless schoolmaster. 
His good fortune and the defeat of their own 
ambitious schemes filled all the superseded officers 
with envy and dislike, which rankled like the 
shirt of Nessus that Hercules put on. In fact, a 
large portion of the old aristocracy of Rumford 
arrayed themselves in opposition to Mr. Thomp- 
son, who, quietly ignoring all their insults and 
jealous antagonism, went serenely about his own 
business. 

This only incensed them the more. He was by 
nature aristocratic, though his was not the ignoble 
aristocracy of birth or rank, but the pride of 
scholarship, of intellectual culture. His style of 
living also gave offence. Master of the Rolfe pro- 





perty, he could outshine any of his rivals. He 
had servants without number, and costly carriages, 
and was often the guest, together with his wife, 
of the royal Governor, partaking of his hospitality 
at the Wentworth House at Portsmouth, and shar- 
ing it at his magnificent summer seat on the shores 
of Lake Winnipiseogee. 

Meanwhile little Paul had a companion. A 
sweet little girl had come to divide with him the 
sunshine of their home. Blessed in his family 
relations, honored for his position, his style, his 
culture; the friend of Governor Wentworth, of 
Wheelock, the President of Dartmouth College, 
and other eminent men, Benjamin Thompson 
seemed riding on the highest wave of prosperity 
and happiness. Upon this bright day burst the 
storm of the Revolution. 


CHAPTER V. 

New HAmPsHIRE was among the first of the 
Colonies to take up arms for liberty. Her people 
were deeply imbued with the spirit of freedom, 
and though the personal popularity of Governor 
Wentworth and the influence of his friends were 
powerful, patriotism could not be flattered or 
coerced. The storm burst at length by the capture 
of Fort William and Mary in Portsmouth harbor, 
which some of the patriot citizens of that place and 
Dover accomplished on the eve of the 16th of De- 
cember, 1774. The Governor was alarmed, but 
he could do nothing to stay the tempest. The 
province was in a turmoil, and the Assembly that 
met at Exeter in the spring of 1775, deprived him 
of all real power, and nominated John Langdon 
and John Sullivan delegates to the Provincial Con- 
gress at Philadelphia. 

Although the personal friend of Sir John Went- 
worth, and deeply in love with his refined, chival- 
rous character, Benjamin Thompson’s heart in- 
clined him toward the patriot cause. Aside from 
this, he would doubtless have been influenced by 
his wife and her relations, for the Walkers were 
among the most prominent patriots of the State. 
Mrs, Thompson was herself a determined ‘‘rebel,’’ 
and urged by her counsels, he offered his services 
to the State. 

It was now that the malevolence of his enemies 
made itself apparent. He was charged with dis- 
affection to the cause of the Colonies, stigmatized 
as a Tory, and denied any post or connection with 
the volunteer militia. He endeavored to prove - 
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his patriotism, but in vain; they had no ears for 
his appeals. He demanded an investigation, but 
was put off with one excuse and another, till he 
was sorely tempted to seek redress by the sword. 
Chafed, disappointed, and indignant, he retired to 
his home to await the development of affairs. 

But the enmity of his foes did not rest. He 
was suspected and watched, and finally there were 
whisperings of resorting to violence to rid the town 
of his pestilential loyalism, as they were pleased to 
term it. 

One calm April evening the young husband sat 
with his wife in the large parlor, with the windows 
opened upon the night. They had been convers- 
ing about the political aspect of the country and 
of their own troubles; but a hush had fallen upon 
them, and they sat listening to the prattle of the 
children and the merry chorus of the frogs, whose 
voices came up from the Merrimack. Presently, 
a shadow crossed the yard, and soon after Colonel 
Timothy Walker entered. His manner was ex- 
cited, and his face bore the marks of unconcealed 
anxiety. Mrs. Thompson’s quick eye read the 
trouble on his brow, and she instantly guessed its 
import. 

‘*What is it, Timothy?’’ she asked, rising and 
approaching her husband as though to guard him 
from any threatening peril. ‘‘ You are the bearer 
of evil tidings. Hasten and inform us, that we 
may prepare to meet the danger.”’ 

‘*You have guessed it,’’ he said. ‘‘ There is 
danger, and I have come to warn you. My friend 
and brother, I am sorry, but you will be forced to 
leave the town till this storm blows over. Your 
old enemy, Captain Stickney, is busy at work stir- 
ring up strife. Some of the baser fellows de- 
nounce you as a spy, and to-morrow night they 
contemplate arresting you, subject you to a coat of 
tar-and-feathers, and ride you through the street 
as an example of patriotic vengeance. You must 
depart from town to-night, or it will be impossible 
for you to escape.”” 

The wife, with a low cry, flung her arms about 
her husband’s neck. 

‘*Oh, my God, has it come to this?’’ she cried 
in a flood of tears. ‘‘ Dear Benjamin, fly at once.” 

‘* And you and the children ?’’ murmured the 
dazed man. 

“T shall not leave you. 
lead, there shall I follow.’’ 

‘* And you will disgrace yourself and kindred by 

Vor. X.—27 


Where your footsteps 





clinging to a Tory? Sarah, what will the Rum- 
ford aristocracy say?’’ 

He spoke bitterly, for a moment forgetting her 
noble love in the thought of his enemies’ baseness, 

** You are no Tory, Benjamin Thompson. God 
knows that, and I know it. But if you were, my 
love for you should make me forget it. This is 
not the end. Your enemies will yet make a great 
man of you.”’ 

He bent and kissed her as a father might, say- 
ing: 

‘Thank you for that, Sally. My enemies may 
triumph for the time, but a just God will surely 
make all things right. Meanwhile, I have you 
and the children; of them they cannot rob me. 
But where shall we go?’’ 

‘© You have friends in Woburn. We will take 
refuge among them for the time. It will take all 
night to reach them, and we must start within the 
hour.”’ 

‘** And you will leave all these luxuries, the home 
of your birth, the birthplace of your children, to 
follow me into exile, a wanderer who knows not 
where to find a home ?”’ 

‘*Why not? Am I not your wife; and besides, 
shall we not return when brighter days come upon 
us?”’ 

‘* Of course ; I had almost forgotten that.”’ 

But even as she spoke, Sarah Thompson felt that 
she was taking her final leave of the place. She 
saw dimly the course to which her husband would 
be driven; she knew the power and malice of his 
enemies, which would never rest till they made him 
a Tory in deed as wellasin name. But she shrank 
not from her duty. Lovingly, earnestly, she took 
up the burden before her, and though she shed 
bitter tears at parting, she did not regret the step. 


CHAPTER VI. 

AFTER the battle of Lexington, which sent a 
thrill to the heart of every lover of his country, 
patriots from all quarters flocked to Cambridge. 
A detachment was there from Woburn, Massachu- 
setts, in which was a young man of twenty-two, 
who applied to General Ward fora position in the 
Continental army. He was about to receive this 
coveted prize, when very startling stories began to 
circulate regarding his lack of devotion to the 
cause. Of course he failed to secure the desired 
commission, and was regarded with suspicion by 
the congregating patriots, so much so, in fact, 
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that he was even denied the privilege of giving his 
aid when fortifications were erected on Breed’s 
Hill. Determined to participate in the battle, he 
went across the Neck in the thickest of the fight, 
to strike for his countrymen. But he was too late; 
the Americans were already retreating when he 
arrived, and he was forced to retire with them. 
He now demanded an investigation, and at a 
public hearing at Woburn, he was cleared of the 
obnoxious charges against him, after a full and 
prolonged examination. But this did not satisfy 
his enemies, who resorted to every base measure 
to make him unpopular. Still denounced as a 
Tory, his soul grew embittered, as well it might, 
and he concluded to accept his fate. 

‘* Sally dear, said he one day as he and his wife 
were alone, ‘‘ I havea letter here from an old and 
valued friend. Guess who it is, and what he says.’’ 

‘*T do not know; tell me, dear.”’ 

‘Tt is from John Wentworth. He is in Boston, 
and urges me to come there. He has secured a 
situation for me as one of the clerks of Lord 
Howe. Read the missive for yourself.”’ 

He sat down and pulled her on his knee, 
watching keenly the varying shades that swept her 
features as she perused the paper. 








** Well, what do you think?’’ he asked when 
she had finished. 

‘* You must do what you think right, Benjamin ; 
but I think you will never be appreciated here as 
you will there.”’ 

‘¢ Thank you, Sally, you have eased my mind of 
a burden. Your brother will be here to-night to 
help us arrange some property matters, and before 
another night I hope to be safe among our Eng- 
lish friends. We will begin life anew, and perhaps 
a brighter era will dawn upon the life of Benjamin 
Thompson, the Tory.” 

His hope was realized. A magnificent future 
was before him, and he lived for forty years after- 
ward, dying after one of the most brilliant and 
useful careers of modern times. He truly van- 
quished his enemies, for though they drove him 
from the country, he never forgot the land of his 
birth, and America to-day has no name for which 
she cherishes greater pride and respect than that 
of the once poor and despised Benjamin Thomp- 
son, who won wealth, station, fame, and died as 
Count Rumford, to whom not only kings and 
princes gave their esteem and friendship, but who 
won the gratitude of the most distinguished savans 
the wide world over. 





A REMARKABLE JUDICIAL TRAGEDY. 


Tue history of English law contains few more 
startling judicial tragedies than that to which the 
statute against murder owed such humane amend- 
ment as to make the finding and positive identifi- 
cation of the body of the slain person essential to 
the conviction of the murderer; and as the same 
remarkable case had a peculiar moral and social 
significance for the young lovers of all times, 
who, in their passionate devotion to each other, 
are altogether too apt to disregard the fortunes of 
everybody else in the world, it may be recalled 
appropriately for modern reading. 

Upon the death of Mr. George Perkins, a wid- 
ower of considerable property in London, it was 
found that his will appointed a brother of his, 
living near Epping Forest, the sole guardian of 
his only daughter, and directed that said guardian 
should inherit the whole fortune devised in case 
his young ward should die either unmarried or 





without children. Implicit: confidence in his 
brother, who was a middle-aged bachelor of lim- 
ited means, had of course inspired the dying man 
to make such a will; but a number of family rela- 
tives pronounced the document an extraordinary 
piece of servile fatuity, and darkly hinted that 
harm would ensue from it. This feeling caused 
an alienation between the occupants of the Epping 
Forest residence and the aforesaid prophets, and 
made the latter become the bitterest persecutors 
of the dead man’s brother in the strange and 
tragic succeeding events which have been de- 
scribed as follows : 

Uncle and niece were both seen one day walk- 
ing together in the forest, but the young lady 
suddenly disappeared, and the uncle declared that 
he had sought her as soon as he missed her, and 
knew not whither she had gone or what had be- 
come of her. This account was considered im- 
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probable, and appearances being clearly suspicious 
he was arrested and taken before a magistrate. 
Other circumstances, hourly coming to light, ren- 
dered his position serious. A young gentleman 
in the neighborhood had been paying his addresses 
to Miss Perkins. It was stated, and generally 
believed that he had gone, a few days before she 
was missed, on a journey to the north, and that 
she had declared that she would marry him on his 
return. The uncle had repeatedly expressed his 
disapprobation of the match, and Miss Perkins 
had loudly reproached him with his unkindness 
and abuse of his authority over her as his ward. 

A woman named Margaret Oakes was produced, 
who swore that about eleven o’clock on the day 
on which Miss Perkins was missed she was passing 
through the forest and heard the voice of a young 
lady earnestly expostulating with a gentleman. 
On drawing nearer the spot whence the sound 
came, Margaret Oakes testified that she heard the 
lady exclaim: ‘‘Don’t kill me, uncle; don’t kill 
me!’’ The woman was greatly terrified, and ran 
away from the spot. As she was doing so, she 
heard the report of firearms. On this combina- 
tion of circumstantial and positive evidence, 
coupled with the suspicion of interest, the uncle 
was tried, convicted of murder, and almost im- 
mediately afterward—according to the custom of 
those days—was hanged. 

About ten days after the execution of the sen- 
tence upon the uncle, the niece reappeared, and 
stranger still, showed by the history she related, 
that all the testimony given on the trial was 





strictly true. Miss Perkins said that, having re- 
solved to elope with her lover, they had given out 
that he had gone on a journey to the north, 
whereas he had merely waited near the skirts of 
the forest until the time appointed for the elope- 
ment, which was the very day on which she dis- 
appeared. Her lover had horses ready saddled 
for them both, and two servants in attendance 
on horseback. While waiting with her uncle, he 
reproached her with her resolution to marry a 
man of whom he disapproved, and, after some 
remonstrances, she passionately exclaimed : 

**T have set my heart upon him. If I don’t 
marry him it will be death to me; and don’t kill 
me, uncle ; don’t kill me!’’ 

Just as she proclaimed those words she heard a 
gun fired, at which she started, and she afterward 
saw a man come from among the trees with a 
wood pigeon in his hand, which he had shot. 
On approaching the spot appointed for a meeting 
with her lover, she formed a pretence to induce 
her uncle to go on before her. She then fled to 
the arms of her lover, who had been waiting for 
her, and they both mounted their horses and im- 
mediately rode on. Instead, however, of going 
to the north, they retired to Windsor, and about 
a week afterward went ona tour of pleasure to 
France. There they passed some months so hap- 
pily that in those days, when newspapers were 
scarce, when there was no very regular postal 
communication, and no telegraphs, they never 
heard of their uncle’s sad fate until their return 
to England. 
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WHEN pressed beneath misfortune’s hand, 
And troubles at his door shall stand, 
However great his need, 
His faith and hope will ne’er depart 
And patience proved him to the heart 
A gentleman indeed. 


And if position, wealth and fame 

Unite to honor his good name 
Among his fellow man, 

With loving heart and liberal hand, 

Amidst the needy he will stand, 
The noble gentleman, 





Ta raise the fallen, help the weak, 

Distress and sickness he will seek, 
Nor grudgingly he gives. 

He loves to scatter good around. 

And in God’s service always found, 
A gentleman he lives. 


And when the shades of death draw near, 
And meets the darkness without fear— 
No vain regrets, no sighs; 
He hears his Saviour say, “ Well done!” 
He goes to wear the crown he won— 
A gentleman he dies, 
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SALO’S VIOLIN.’ 


By GrorGE BAncrorr GRIFFITH. 


WHEN the “ World’s Eye” at dawn o’er the Tyrol is peeping, 
And Salo’s green olive groves catches each ray, 
The gray waves of Garda like bright flames are leaping, 
As keels furrow lightly that beautiful bay! 
Where the Ghibellines’ war cry resounded of yore, 
And Guelphs waved in combat the pennon-tipped lance, 
Now fishers’ sweet chorus is wafted ashore, 
And slender vines twine like warm hands in the dance ! 
Where the ‘ Water-Queen’s throne” was like crystal im- 
mersed 
In the sea whose enchantment e’en Virgil gave wing, 
And whose shores great Catullus in lyrics rehearsed 
Till Verona’s grand ladies their praises did sing; 
In that magical spot, rarely hinting of death, 
Save in vesper chant solemn that rolls from yon hill, 
Near the Franciscan convent he drew his first breath, 
Gasparo da Salo, of wonderful skill! 


Have you read that old legend so tender and sweet, 
Of motherless beauty, the fisherman’s pearl ? 
How they roved the long shore-line with tireless feet, 
He, lover and nurse of that radiant girl. 
At tides’ ebb there clambered, while pure odors’ bloom 
From rose-laden terraces, dotted afar, 
Lived again in her breath, and her dewy eyes shone 
As over proud castles, Hesperus’s star! 
But her father’s boat sank on the rock-splintered coast, 
His shroud the white sail, dragging down to the grave: 
“©, Gasparo, mio! dear father is lost!” 
Shrieked lone Marietta,—* Oh, save him! oh, save !”’ 
It was all like a dream—the waves closing o’er, 
Their rosy light spreading no shadow above ; 
Never more could hand beckon that loved one to shore, 
Though her dark hair waved signal, her voice pleaded 
love! 


In the harp-maker's workshop no longer was heard 
Her soft mellow vvice; she touched not the strings 
Of lute that imprisoned the songs of rare bird, 
Nor woke the vibrations that fluttered like wings! 
Yea, Gasparo’s glad mother had led her aw 
At convent’s walled entrance they breathed fond adieu, 
And she whispered, “I’ll come in a month and a day, 
Will surely return to the sea, love, and you!” 


3 Gaspara da Salo, on the shores of Lake Garda, is mentioned as 
the inventor and maker of the frs# real violin—a violin which instead 
of the scroll shows the beautiful carved head of an angel. It is now 
owned by that wonderful violinist whose tunes have touched so many 
hearts in their profoundest depths. His name is Ole Bull. 





The gate closed upon her: his mother grew stern, 
She heard the lock click while her*heart filled with joy: 
**To our cot as his bride she shall never return ; 
No beggar,” she murmured, “ shall wed my fine boy !” 
Then aloud to the youth: “ She must pray for the rest 
Of tempest-tossed soul that went down in the bay; 
But like poor, unfledged bird that has dropped from the nest, 
She shall cling to your neck in a month and a day !” 


He heard her rich voice at the mass ringing clear, 
Only balm for the wound that her absence had made, 
For the month and a day grew a long, weary year! 
By the hut of her father strange children now played ; 
While his mother rejoiced in her triumph; with pride 
Spoke of orders from Milan, and begged him to go 
And deliver the lutes, see the great world outside, 
And bring a fair bride to the port of Salo! 
But he smiled, oh! so sadly, and answered her, nay, 
And fled to the rock where the Water-Queen rose; 
There with hands tightly folded he sat day by day, 
And longed ’neath the billows to bury his woes. 
Soon illness o’érpowered; unconscious and mute, 
Like one slowly dying, all prostrate he lay; 
Then suddenly spoke: “ Bring her voice in my lute, 
Oh, imprison it there, for my sake, I pray!” 


Then he lay as one dead, and the priest offered prayer; 

To the nun’s holy chapel the mother had fled— 
Ah! who is this being, so gloriously fair, 

Her black veil uplifting, that kneels by his bed ? 
*«Gasparo, awake! darling, wake, it is I; 

Marietta has come! one kiss I implore! 

I bathe you with tears! let my heart’s inmost sigh 
Waft our souls into bliss on that beautiful shore !”’ 
She was gone. And Gasparo revived from his swoon, 

Restored, it was said, by miraculous prayer ; 
But the great convent bell tolled a dirge the next noon, 
O’er flower-strewn form of the novice most fair. 


And Gasparo repeated again and again: 
“« My love as an angel has kissed me to life; 

I will form mystic thing, breathing pathos and pain— 
Its voice through the ages with harmony rife ; 

In a magical lute those rich tones to confine, 
Alone I will labor,” he said with a smile: 

“ Some day shall the prize that I yearn for be mine, 
It flits like a butterfly round me the while!” 

Years sped, and the shape for his soul’s need was wrought, 
Voice sweeter than Ariel’s brooded within ; 

The tones rare and golden his love had long sought; 
And the world heard with rapture the first violin ! 
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**SOME DAY SHALL 1HE PRIZE THAT I YEARN FOR BE MINE.” 
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HERBERT ORTON; OR, JUSTICES’ COURTS IN THE WEST. 


By J. R. Musick. 


CHAPTER VIII. THE FIRST CASE. 

THE summer had almost passed away, and yet 
Herbert had not received his first case. He came 
regularly to his office, but for all the business he 
did he might as well have remained away. He 
took advantage, however, of the time thus afforded 
him to store his mind thoroughly with the lead- 
ing principles that governed the decisions of the 
higher courts in all branches of the law, and 
thereby prepared himself for the future, should 
fate decree him an extensive practice. 

One morning, just as he had finished sweeping 
his office, and dusting the scanty furniture, he 
heard the pattering of many feet and the sound of 
many voices in the adjoining office of Esquire 
Lustful. From the nature of the footsteps, he 
judged many of them to be children. There was 
evidently some undue excitement, and he heard a 
sobbing cry as from a child in great distress or 
pain. 

‘*Order! Order in Court!’’ he heard the old 
Squire proclaiming. ‘*The majesty of the law 
must be preserved.”’ 

Eager to learn the cause of the commotion, he 
stepped into the Justice’s office. As he entered 
he found the old Justice hobbling across the room 
to his table, a pipe in his mouth, and Kelly’s 
Justices’ Guide in hand. A constable named 
Foster was standing by a chair in which little Dave 
Dawson sat, weeping bitterly. A dozen or more 
terror-stricken urchins were gathered in the room, 
attracted by the circumstances surrounding the 
affair. 

“* Silence, boy! Silence ! the majesty of the law 
must be preserved,” said the old Squire, in a half 
guttural tone, as he took his seat by the table. 

‘What is the matter here?’’ Herbert ventured 
to ask of the constable. 

** This boy here has been cutting another boy 
to pieces with a knife,’’ replied the officer. 

‘*Yes, and he came very near killing Sammy 
Williams,’’ added the old Justice. 

With this, little Dave again broke out in an 
earnest cry of supplication and despair. 

‘*Order! Order, boy! the majesty of the law 





must be preserved. Mr. Foster, call the Prosecut- 
ing Attorney, Mr. W. L. Scroggs,’’ exclaimed the 
Squire. 

Raising one of the west windows, opening out 
on the street, the constable yelled out : 

‘“*W. L. Scroggs! W. L. Scroggs! W. L. 
Scroggs! Come into Court.”’ 

‘‘ That will do now. He will be here soon and 
we will jist get this case right over with,’’ said 
the Squire. 

Davé set up another screaming cry, no doubt 
expecting to be hung the very next minute. 

Soon footsteps were heard coming leisurely along 
the hall. The door opened and Scroggs, with the 
long pipe in his mouth, entered. It is almost 
needless to add, he was puffing away vigorously, as 
usual. 

**Good morning ! Good morning! my Chris- 
tian friend and fellow-traveller through this vale of 
tears,’’ he said, grasping Herbert’s hand on enter- 
ing. ‘‘I hope I see you enjoying the best of 
health.”’ 

‘*T have no reason to complain, and wish the 
same to you,”’ replied Herbert. 

‘* Here, Mr. Scroggs,’’ interrupted the Squire, 
‘* this boy has been arraigned for violating Section 
33 of page 450 of Wagner’s Statutes, Volume I.” 

‘* Allright, Squire ; but before we attempt to enter 
into all the intricate paths and by-ways with which 
this labyrinthical profession is so astoundingly pos- 
sessed, will you be so kind as to inform me whether 
you have any long green tobacco about you?’’ 

**T have,”’ said the Justice, drawing from his 
coat pocket a plug of the aforesaid long green. 

Mr. Scroggs taking the plug, and shaving off a 
sufficient amount to fill his pipe, was soon puffing 
away once more. Taking a seat by the table, he 
elevated his feet to the top of it; pushing his hat 
back, and interlocking his hands behind his head, 
he asked : 

** Well, now what is the nature of this offence, 
and does it involve the interest of all the urchins 
in town?”’ 

The Court reserving a dignified silence, passed 
him the papers. 
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Mr. Scroggs took the papers and examined the 
complaint, the purport of which was ‘‘ that David 
Dawson, on or about the 22d day of August, 18—, 
did unlawfully, in the township of , County of 
——, by his act, procurement and culpable negli- 
gence, wound, maim, and disfigure one Samuel 
Williams, so as to do him great bodily harm, and 
endanger the life of said Williams; to wit, did 
assault, cut, wound, and maim affiant with a knife, 
with intent to do said affiant great bodily harm, 
and against the peace and dignity of the State.’’ 

‘*My youthful friend, or juvenile desperado 
perhaps I had better term you, you are charged 
with a very serious offence,’’ said Scroggs, remov- 
ing the pipe from his mouth just long enough to 
say that much. 

‘“*Oh! what shall I do! what shall I do!”’ 
moaned poor little Dave. 

‘«Give me the papers, Mr. Scroggs,’’ said the 
Justice. 

‘* By all means arraign him Squire, and see 
what plea the young ranchero will enter,’’ replied 
Scroggs, as he passed the papers to the Justice. 

The Justice taking the papers in his long bony 
fingers, and opening the docket, said: 

‘‘David Dawson! you are here charged with 
‘wounding, maimin’,’ and doin’ one Samuel 
Williams great bodily harm, on or about the 22d 
day of August ; do you plead guilty or not guilty ?” 

‘* May it please your Honor,’’ interposed Her- 
bert, modestly, his heart beating violently, for 
this was his first appearance in court, and in 
this instance more of an intruder than as the 
employed counsel of the defendant, ‘‘ perhaps it 
would be better for the young gentleman to have 
the advantage of legal advice before entering his 
plea.’’ 

‘Certainly, he is entitled to a lawyer, if he 
wants one; who said he wasn’t?’’ angrily replied 
the irate old Justice, fearing that his own knowl- 
edge of the rights of the accused might be called 
in question. 

‘¢ David Dawson, do you want a lawyer?’’ asked 
the Squire. 

Before the question could be answered the door 
of the office opened, and Mrs. Dawson, almost 
breathless, and highly excited, entered, exclaim- 
ing : 

“‘Oh, my child! my child! where ishe? Oh! 
what has he done?’’ as she glanced around the 
room. Observing him in the hands of the officer, 





she ran forward and threw her arms around his 
neck, and bursting into tears, she cried: 

**Oh Davy! Davy ! why are you here, and what 
have you done ?”’ 

The poor little fellow could no longer restrain 
himself, and again broke out, sobbing bitterly, 
his heart almost breaking through the fears and 
terrors of the situation he found himself in, and 
the additional anxiety and depression of mind 
he had caused his already heavily burdened 
mother. 

‘‘Order! Order in Court! the majesty of the 
law must be preserved !’’ cried the Justice, bring- 
ing kis bony fist down upon the table with a 
furious thump. 

Scroggs maintained a dignified silence, puffing 
away at his pipe, while the constable stood glaring 
like a hungry tiger at the distracted mother. 

‘*Oh, sir!’’ appealingly cried poor Mrs. Daw- 
son, falling upon her knees before the Justice, 
‘*in heaven’s name I ask you to let my boy go. 
I ama lone widow, and he is my only help on 
earth. Oh! if you are a father, think how your 
heart would suffer, to see your only child dragged 
away to prison’’— 

‘*T know; I know, madame,’’ interrupted the 
Justice, his hard heart evidently slightly touched 
by the widow’s frantic appeal; ‘‘ but the majesty 
of the law, madame! the majesty of the law must 
be vindicated |”’ ; 

**Oh, sir! for the love of God, have mercy,”’ 
began Mrs. Dawson. 

‘*Oh, shut up, or I’ll put you out!’’ threaten- 
ingly spoke the brutal constable, as he took a 
step towards the kneeling woman. 

‘**T ask the leniency of the Court towards the 
defendant and his mother, until they can recover 
from their present agitation, and regain self-pos- 
session of mind sufficient to enable them to pre- 
pare for the defence,’ interposed Herbert. 

Mrs. Dawson arose, and stood weeping by her 
child. 

‘*Do you want a lawyer for your son, Mrs. 
Dawson ?”’ asked the Court. 

**I do not know any attorney, and am too poor 
to employ one,’’ replied Mrs. Dawson. 

‘* Perhaps, madame, you may find some one of 
our profession who possesses enough of the milk 
of human kindness that will espouse the cause of 
your son, as a matter of charity,’’ suggested the 
wily Scroggs, from amidst a cloud of smoke. 
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‘*T know not whom to ask,’’ sobbingly replied 
the widow Dawson. 

‘*He—he is a lawyer,’’ said a dirty-faced ur- 
chin, a companion of Dave’s, as he pointed to- 
wards Herbert. 

‘* Kind sir! will you undertake to defend my 
boy?’’ asked Mrs. Dawson, addressing Herbert. 
‘*T am poor, and cannot pay you now, but as 
heaven is my helper, your fee shall be paid, if 
these hands have to toil night and day for you.”’ 

Herbert consented. As yet, not understanding 
the full nature of the case, nor the circumstances 
surrounding it, he asked permission of the Court 
to consult with the defendant for a few moments. 
Taking the complaint, he withdrew from the 
Court, in company with Dave and his mother, to 
his own office in the rear. The constable, fearing 
his dangerous prisoner might attempt to escape, 
remained on guard at the door. 

Upon examination of the complaint, he discov- 
ered that it was drafted under the 33d Section 
of page 450 of Wagner’s Statutes of Missouri, 
Volume I., and the punishment for which offence 
was imprisonment in the penitentiary not exceed- 
ing five years; in the county jail not less than six 
months; or a fine not exceeding five hundred 
dollars, or /ess than one hundred dollars ; or im- 
prisonment in the county jail not less than three 
months. 

Of course, Dave was not old enough to be 
punished with the full rigor of the law, yet the 
preliminary examination had to be conducted just 
the same as if he were of full age. 

‘* How did your fight come about?’’ asked Her- 
bert, as soon as they had got comfortably seated 
in his office. 

‘Oh, boo, hoo!’’ cried Dave, ‘‘ what will they 
do with me? boo, hoo! boo, hoo!’’ 

‘*Come, come; be a man, and don’t cry so, 
but tell me what you have done,’’ encouragingly 
spoke Herbert. 

*©Oh! hoo—boo, hoo! 
body ?”’ 

**Oh, no; I am not going to let them hang 
you. Be a man now, and stop your crying,’ 


Will they hang a 


urged Herbert. 

Mrs, Dawson, having subsided, completely over- 
come with the full realization of the enormity of 
the offence as it impressed itself upon her mind, 
also gave free vent to her feelings, by joining her 
outbursts of grief with those of her son. 





‘* Madame,”’ said Herbert, in as professional a 
manner as he could assume, ‘‘I assure you this 
affair cannot be so serious as to occasion all this 
manifestation of feeling upon your part, and it is 
very essential that I should secure all the facts of 
the case from your son, which I cannot do, how- 
ever, while you are exhibiting such a lack of for- 
titude upon your part. This case requires clear- 
headed work, and which cannot be accomplished 
by thus discouraging your son, and adding fuel to 
his already overdrawn fears.’’ 

‘* Thank you, sir; I will endeavor to compose 
myself. I know nothing about the law or courts, 
and when I learned that my only child, my dar- 
ling boy, was arrested for crime, what else could 
have been expected, other than that I should give 
way to my overwrought feelings?’’ replied Mrs. 
Dawson. 

‘*True, it is very natural, I will admit; yet 
please restrain your exhibition of feeling in this 
matter as much as possible,’’ urged Herbert. 

The mother and son in a few moments quieted 
down, when little Dave proceeded to tell his story 
of the affair. It was an ordinary boyish distur- 
bance, and grew out of some of their plays and deal- 
ings connected therewith, and on account of which 
a spirit of jealousy had sprung -up between them. 

Samuel Williams, or ‘‘Sam,’’ as he was more 
commonly known, had attacked Dave’s honesty, 
doubtless through a spirit of envy at the good 
reputation that Dave had earned. In the course 
of their quarrel Dave, in a spirit of resentment it 
seems, had charged Sam with filching some pea- 
nuts from a peanut stand, making proof of the 
same by several bystanders. Suddenly recalling 
to mind the solemn promises made to his mother, 
he turned to go away, when Sam seized aclod of 
dry earth and broke it over his head, and taking 
advantage of Dave’s position he sprang upon his 
back, and commenced pummeling him on the 
head and shoulders. Dave at the time had an 
open pocket-knife in his hand, and being con- 
siderably stunned by the blow and the suddenness 
of the attack, struck out wildly with it, stabbing 
his assailant in the leg, hip, and shoulder. He 
also had dug his thumb nail into Sam’s left cheek, 
cutting a very severe gash. 

This, in the main, was Dave’s version of the 
affair. 

‘‘Oh, sir! can you clear him?’’ eagerly asked 
Mrs. Dawson. 
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“Oh, boo, hoo! boo, hoo 
‘¢ what will they do to me!” 

“Be quiet, both of you; I think there will be 
no danger. I can accomplish nothing if you both 
give way in this manner, and unless you help 
me,’’ added Herbert. 

He then examined three or four urchins who 
had been eye-witnesses of the fracas, and found 
that they corroborated Dave’s statement in every 
particular. Feeling assured that he fully com- 
prehended the true facts of the case, he arose, 
and calling upon his clients and their witnesses to 
follow him, returned to the court-room. 

‘We are ready,’’ said Herbert, taking a seat 
near the Justice’s table. 

‘*What do you plead, ‘guilty,’ or ‘not guilty’ ?”’ 
asked the Justice. 

‘Not guilty,’’ replied Herbert. 

‘‘Well, gentlemen, proceed with this trial, and 
make it as short as possible. Let’s git through 
with it,’’ suggested the Court. 

‘‘Squire,’’ said the lazy Scroggs, taking his 
feet from the table, ‘‘ before we enter into this 
legal conflict, from which but few of us can hope 
to escape whole, and which may involve an enor- 
mous amount of brain power and legat lore, will 
you be kind enough to strengthen my faculties 
by replenishing my pipe with some more of your 
long green tobacco ?”’ 

The Justice complied with his request, and once 
more he was inade happy, through the fumes of a 
fresh laden pipe. 

‘* Call your witnesses for the prosecution,’’ said 
the Justice. 

Scroggs called several boys and two young men. 
They were sworn, and the trial proceeded. The 
first witness was examined by the prosecution and 
then handed over to Herbert for cross-examina- 
tion. Most of the spectators were boys, play- 
mates of Dave, and the prosecutor. 

The principal witness placed on the stand was 
Sam Williams himself. Herbert, preserving a 
dignified and well simulated demeanor, perfectly 
cool and collected, endeavored to draw out all 
the essential points material to the interests of his 
client. In the course of his cross-examination he 
succeeded in several instances in placing the wit- 
ness in a most unpleasant and contradictory posi- 
tion. 

It was the rule at this time that the evidence 
taken should be reduced to writing and signed by 


? 


cried Dave, 





the witness, and for this purpose the Justice had 
employed a young dry goods’ clerk. As a conse- 
quence the trial proceeded very slowly, and it was 
noon before the Commonwealth had closed its 
side of the case. The drift of the evidence for 
the prosecution elicited that the assault was made 
by Williams, while Dave had provoked it. 

In the afternoon the defence commenced with 
their side of the case. At this time criminals in 
Missouri were not permitted to testify in their 
own behalf, but were simply allowed to make a 
statement, not under oath. The defence opened 
with Dave’s statement, a clear, succinct and 
straightforward version of the affair. This Her- 
bert followed up with some witnesses, whose evi- 
dence fully corroborated it, plainly showing that 
he acted solely on the defence. 

Scroggs cross-examined them, but could not 
entrap either of them. Finding that his cross- 
examinations only made the defence stronger, he 
abandoned it. 

The defence closing their case, Scroggs, the 
prosecuting attorney, opened the argument. It is 
hardly necessary to follow with a report of the 
line of argument put forth, or the long catalogue 
of terms applied to the defendant by the voluble 
attorney for the State. It is enough to know that 
he pressed the commitment of the youthful pris- 
oner with the utmost vigor, and in the strongest 
terms he could adopt. 

Winding up his harangue with a peroration 
replete with bombastry, giving full sway the while 
to unlimited flights of the imagination, he closed, 
but without resuming his seat, until he had first 
called upon the Court for another 7/7 of the long 
green. 

Herbert arose, and quietly, in a modest tone of 
voice, addressed the Court. The first few sen- 
tences delivered showed a slight quiver or tremor 
in his voice, but gradually gaining a more perfect 
control of himself, he soon felt entirely self-pos- 
sessed. After commenting briefly upon the pre- 
vious good character of his client, he proceeded 
to review the evidence of the case, as developed 
in the trial. He showed, by clear and forcible 
deductions, that the offence with which his client 
stood charged had been committed solely in self- 
defence, and that the amimus, the very gist of the 
crime, to make his client amenable to the law, 
was wanting. He cited, in support of his argu- 
ments, from Kelly’s Criminal Practice, Section 
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484; 2d Bishop’s Criminal Law, Section 644; 
38th Missouri S. R., page 270, and 4th Volume 
Blackstone, page 184. In closing, he touched 
somewhat feelingly the unfortunate circumstances 
surrounding his humbie client, and the sorely tried 
and much afflicted mother by his side, and asked 
that the Court would thoroughly weigh the evi- 
dence, and give it a full and careful consideration 
before making its decision. His address was en- 
tirely devoid of fine-flown phrases, and contrasted 
very forcibly with that of his opponent. 

Scroggs closed the case in a short reply, which 
proved but a mere rehash of what he had already, 
in a measure, gone over. Upon resuming his 
seat, the Justice leaning back in his chair, said: 

‘Under all the circumstances, as presented by 
the evidence before us, the defendant will be dis- 
charged.”’ 

Herbert had gained his first case, as well as the 
lasting gratitude of Mrs. Dawson. 


CHAPTER IX. LOLA BENNETT. 

WHILE Judge Bennett ranked as the leading 
citizen of Nicosia, by reason of his eminent abili- 
ties and character as an honest and upright man, 
supported by his great wealth, his daughter Lola 
occupied a no less enviable position in its society. 
She was the acknowledged belle of the place, and 
by her affability and gentleness of manner, won 
the esteem and admiration of all those who 
chanced to be thrown in her society. With just 
enough of her father’s sternness and her mother’s 
gentleness to constitute her a good and truly 
sensible woman, she exercised an influence in the 
community that made itself felt wherever she 
went. 

Thoroughly educated in one of the best and 
most popular colleges of the West ; handsome, ac- 
complished, and the prospective heiress to one- 
half of the Judge’s vast estate, she was a prize 
that any man might well be proud to win. Hers 
was also a charitable disposition, and to the vil- 
lage poor she proved a fairy, as many a cheerless 
and desolate heart could attest. 

That Lola should have had many suitors was 
but natural, and the homage paid her was of the 
most dignified and respectful character. She, 
however, treated all alike, courteously and kindly. 
Of a lively and vivacious disposition she was at 
times given toa spirit of coquetry, but only on 
very rare occasions. Unconscious of the mischief 





she wrought by her innocent play upon the feel- 
ings of her admirers, she only realized the impru- 
dence of her conduct when she found them ready 
to avow their feelings for her. Deeply mortified, 
she earnestly begged their forgiveness, and in the 
seclusion of her rooms sought solace and peace of 
mind in a truly repentant mood. 

A change, however, came over the spirit of 
Lola Bennett since the night of the soiree at her 
father’s house. No one knew why. She went 
in society less often, and when she did, seemed 
only abstractedly cognizant of the pleasures and 
gayeties that surrounded her. Her mind was ever 
restless and apparently drawn away from the 
attractions and conversation of hef associates. 
Some said she was in love, while others remarked 
that she was suffering penance for the heart-suffer- 
ings she had caused. Some again, ventured that 
it might be anxiety for the wayward course pur- 
sued by her brother Oliver. 

The Judge too began to think that his daughter 
had occasion to do a great deal of shopping, since 
three or four times a day she was arrayed in her 
walking habit, and on her way to the village stores 
or walking around the square. 

It was growing late in the season; and late of a 
certain day, found her sitting in the large bay 
window, looking down upon the quiet village that 
lay at her feet. She was alone, and silently pond- 
ering over some question in her mind. 

‘*T wonder why he never goes out anywhere?”’ 
escaped her lips. ‘‘ Since our party last summer, 
I have not seen him, or even heard of his being 
anywhere but to church. They say he studies 
very hard, and is seldom away from his office.’’ 

After a brief silence, during which her thoughis 
were busily wandering the while, her little fingers 
nervously tapping the window-pane, she ex- 
claimed, pettishly: 

‘* Well, who cares if he don’t? I don’t care if 
I never see him again anywhere. When I meet 
him upon the street, he always raises his hat and 
bows very politely, but that is all. He actually 
seems to avoid me, and I guess I don’t care.’’ 

But Lola Bennett did care, nevertheless. She 
had met many young men since her advent into 
society, and this was the first one that had not 
shown at least some admiration for her. 

The reader has doubtless conjectured that Her- 
bert Orton is the subject of her thoughts. But do 
not, kind reader, suppose that Lola’s chagrin is 
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caused by the fact that she could not add the 
young attorney to her long list of conquests. 

Admired, courted and petted by a score of men, 
more handsome and wealthier than this young 
and unfledged lawyer, it was but natural for her to 
expect at least some evidence of admiration and 
attention at his hands, if nothing more. On the 
contrary, Herbert seemed unconscious of any in- 
clination or feelings, other than those of ordinary 
friendship, and would have deemed it an act of 
presumption on his part to have entertained any 
such thoughts. 

Why it was that Lola made him the subject of 
her thoughts, to the exclusion of her other and 
more favored suitors, it is not for usto solve. We 
may only conjecture the cause or causes. It may 
have been because she found in this young man 
such traits and qualities of mind as may have 
recommended him to her affections. His reserve 
and reticence of demeanor towards her only in- 
creased the ardor of her affections the more, until 
it might be said Cupid’s dart had fatally cleft her 
flutt2ring heart. 

A few moments later, Lola burst into a little 
silvery-like laughter, as she caught herself sigh- 
ing. 

‘‘ Sighing, and for what? Ha! ha! how foolish 
Ihave become. He cares nothing for me, and I 
care nothing for him,’’ she exclaimed, sotto voce. 

It was now growing dark. The myriad lights 
of the town below made it look like some en- 
chanted fairy land. Glancing up the road leading 
towards the town, Lola beheld a little ragged 
urchin, with a large bundle of fagots upon his 
back, coming along slowly and wearily. As the 
boy reached the front-gate, he laid down his 
bundle of wood to rest himself, and stood gazing 
wistfully through the bars of the gate at the costly 
mansion, so pleasant and inviting. 

Here was a subject to divert her mind from one 
which was growing more painful the while she 
gave it attention, and which might enable her to 
do a good deed at the same time. Arising from 
her seat, she went to the front door, and passed 
out on the piazza. The lad mistaking her inten- 
tions, hurriedly gathered up his heavy load and 
started on, 

‘* Wait a moment, my little man!’’ she cried 
out. 

‘* If you please, ma’m, I wasn’t a doin’ nothin,”’ 
replied the lad. 





‘* Are you tired ?’’ asked Lola, in a kindly tone, 
which at once reassured the lad. 

‘Yes, ma’m,’’ was the reply, and in a tone 
which fully confirmed his answer. 

** Are you hungry ?’’ continued Lola. 

‘*T am ma’m, I ain’t eat nothin’ since mornin’. 

‘*And you are wet and cold, too?’’ observed 
Lola. 

‘*In course, ma’m. I’ve been in the woods, 
an’ its been rainin’ most all day,”’ replied the lad. 

‘*Come in then! There isa nice fire in the 
kitchen, where you can warm yourself, and the 
cook will give you a nice supper,’’ said Lola, 
speaking encouragingly and kindly to banish any 
childish fears that he may have entertained. 
Thus urged, the lad entered the gate, and deposit- 
ing his load of fagots in the yard, carefully pro- 
ceeded to divest his torn and much worn shoes of 
any superfluous mud which may have attached 
itself in his journey, before entering the cosy 
kitchen. 

‘What is your name?’’ asked Lola, as she 
became more interested in the little fagot gatherer. 

‘* Dave Dawson,’’ he replied. 

** Have you a father ?”’ 

“No, ma’m, he’s dead,’’ replied Dave, still 
cleaning his shoes. 

‘* Have you a mother ?’’ continued Lola. 

‘¢ Yes, ma’m,’’ replied Dave, as he finished up 
his shoes. 

‘¢ What are you carrying those sticks for ?’’ 

‘*T’m takin ’em home to make fires.”’ 

‘*Oh, what a long distance for such a little boy 
to carry wood!’’ exclaimed Lola. ‘* But you are 
shaking with the cold; why, child! you are almost 
frozen; hurry on now, this way around to the 
kitchen ;’’ and she hurried him along. 

Dave Dawson was soon sitting before a large 
comfortable kitchen fireplace, in which Jay a heap 
of blazing logs, the steam arising in clouds from 
his wet garments. 

** Come Sally,’’ said Lola to the colored cook, 
‘fix this boy up a nice supper of fried ham, eggs, 
bread and butter, doughnuts and apples, with a 
glass of sweet milk.”’ 

By the time little Dave was warm enough to eat 
his supper, Sally had it ready. Hungry as he 
was, it, was quite a feast to him, and Lola experi- 
enced as much real pleasure at seeing him relish it, 
as though she were herself enjoying the repast, 
under a like condition of the digestive organism. 
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‘Have you any brothers and sisters?’’ asked 
Lola, in order to keep up a conversation with 
Dave, and drown reflections on the subject which 
had become painful. 

‘* No, ma’m.’’ 

‘*Then you are the only child your mother 
has ?”’ 

‘* Yes, ma’m,”’ said Dave, all the while giving 
his attention to the feast before him, and doing 
himself full justice. 

‘*You ought to be a very good boy to your 
mother then, and not give her any trouble.’”’ 

“‘T try to be good, ma’m, but Satan will get in 
my heart sometimes, and make me think and do 
wicked things.”’ 

‘*You must try to overcome Satan,’’ replied 
Lola. 

‘*T do, but sometimes he is too much for me. I 
promised my mother I would be good, and I 
wouldn’t a cut Sam Williams with a knife, if he 
had’nt jumped on me with a rock.”’ 

‘* You don’t mean to say you stabbed a boy ?”’ 
asked Lola, in great astonishment. 

‘* Yes, ma’m ; but it wasn’t my fault. I done it 
in self-defence ; at least that is what my lawyer 
said it was, and that I was right.”’ 

‘* Your lawyer! why! were you tried for it ?’’ 

** Yes, ma’m.”’ 

‘* Who was your lawyer?”’ she asked, out of idle 
curiosity. 

‘¢ That young man whose boots I used to black; 
Mr. Orton—Herbert Orton.”’ 

Lola upon hearing this became deeply inter- 
ested. Instead of escaping from the subject of the 
young attorney, she had inadvertently been drawn 
into it. 

** You say he cleared you?”’ 

*€ Yes, ma’m.”’ 

** How long has that been ?”’ 

‘* Two months ago.”’ 

‘*Did he say you did right in stabbing the 
other boy ?”’ 

‘¢Yes’m ; no’m; he said it was self defence, but 
when he got me off, he told me I must not do so 
again, an’ to avoid bad, quarrelsome boys.”’ 

**Was your mother much alarmed when the 
officers arrested you ?’’ asked Lola. 

‘*Yes’m ; she came up there a cryin’, bet Mr. 
Orton told her not to cry, as how he would get 
me free, an’ he did.”’ 

. Lola asked a number of other questions in re- 





gard to the trial, all bearing on the attorney for 
the defence in that case, and which were freely 
answered by little Dave. Having finished his 
supper, his pockets were filled with some fine 
luscious apples and cakes, and after being invited 
by Miss Lola to call again in a few days, he 
started for home. 

It was late that night before Lola fell asleep, 
and when she did, it was to dream of the little 
prisoner at the bar, the weeping mother by his 
side, and the young attorney, without reward or 
expectation of reward, pleading for justice and 
mercy in his behalf. 


CHAPTER X. MRS, DAWSON RECEIVES A VISITOR. 

‘*HerRE I am, mother,’’ cried little Dave, 
throwing down his bundle of wood, ‘‘ not a bit 
tired ; had my supper, and oh, such a nice supper, 
and brought you ever so many nice things.’’ As 
he concluded his cheerful speech he commenced 
diving into his pockets, and bringing out the large, 
rosy-cheeked apples he had brought with him from 
Judge Bennett’s kitchen. 

‘Where did you get these nice apples?’’ asked 
his mother, as a smile lit up her wan and care- 
worn face. 

‘Oh, the pretty lady up to the large brick 
house on the hill, on the road that goes to the 
coal mines, give ’em to me, and she said for me 
to come back again, some time,’’ eagerly replied 
Dave. 

‘*Of course you thanked her for all these nice 
presents ?’’ said his mother. 

‘‘ Why, to be sure I did, mother. I just said it 
as you taught me to, ‘thank’ee, ma’m.’ But oh! 
such a nice supper of ham and bread and butter, 
milk and doughnuts! Oh, it was perfectly splen- 
did, mother. I only wish you had been there. 
It was just like bein’ in heaven !’’ exclaimed little 
Dave. 

‘“*Oh, no, my child. Heaven is a much nicer 
abode than any earthly mansion made with hands 
can be,’’ replied his mother. 

‘* But I tell you, mother,’’ said Dave, throwing 
down his cap, and standing before the fire with 
his hands crossed behind his back; ‘‘I tell you, 
Judge Bennett’s kitchen is pretty near a heaven 
to a tired, cold and hungry boy.”’ 

‘The lady was certainly very kind,’’ said his 
mother. 

‘* She was a perfec’ angel, and that was another 
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thing that made me think it was heaven,’’ added 
Dave. He told his mother all that had transpired 
that day, but which contained very little of in- 
terest outside of his visit to Judge Bennett’s house. 
He soon talked himself asleep, from which his 
mother gently roused him, and advised his going 
to bed. Poor little fellow! the toils and fatigues 
of the day had been enough to weary a stronger 
frame than his. 

Helen Dawson, kissing the forehead of her 
sleeping boy, returned to her seat by the table, 
muttering as she did so: ‘‘ Poor little Dave, who 
never knew comfort, had you not been so bitterly 
wronged, you could live as much at your ease as 
the children of the banker, or even Judge Ben- 
nett.”’ 

She resumed her sewing. Bitter were the 
thoughts of the lonely widow, thoughts of a 
parent, once kind and indulgent, but who, through 
the evil influences and manipulations of a man, a 
very demon incarnate, had suddenly grown harsh 
and tyrannical towards her; thoughts of the 
jealousy, avarice, envy and hate, with all their 
kindred passions, that were suddenly brought to 
bear against her, to crush and destroy herself, 
and the honest toiling man she had promised her 
God to love, honor and obey; thoughts of how, 
like a whirlwind, they had been swept away before 
a parent’s wrath, and out into a cold and friendless 
world, where misfortunes followed thick and fast. 

Her reflections were suddenly interrupted by a 
rap at the door. Arising from her chair she went 
to the door and opened it, manifesting no little 
curiosity and eagerness to learn who of her neigh- 
bors had thus deigned to call upon her, and at 
such an hour. 

Before her stood a tall man, past the middle 
age of life, neatly and plainly dressed. 

‘*Is this where Mrs. Dawson lives?’’ he asked. 

‘It is,’’ she replied ; ‘‘ who are you, and what 
do you want with me?”’ 

The man stepped into the room, where the light 
of the candle fell full upon him, and removing his 
hat from his head, he said: 

‘* Helen Dawson, have you forgotten me ?”’ 

’Twas like the appalling flash of the lightning’s 
stroke, or the startling charge of an unsuspected 
enemy in ambuscade, to the widow.  Terror- 
stricken, she staggered back, and had she not 
caught at the table, she must have fallen to the 
floor. Then, as if to shut out some fearful and 





horrible vision, she cast her hands over her eyes. 
The stranger the meanwhile stood calmly enjoy- 
ing the widow’s discomfiture, a cold, sinister smile 
playing upon his countenance. ‘ 

‘Helen Dawson, do you not know me?’’ he 
repeated, the same taunting look never deserting 
his smoothly shaven face, while his dark green 
eyes glowed like the deadly iris of the venemous 
serpent. 

‘*T repeat it; Helen Dawson, do you not know 
me?’’ words that fell upon her, colder and sharper 
than daggers of steel. 

‘¢ Herman Linsey !’’ she gasped at last. 

‘* Aha! I see that I am recognized,’’ he replied, 
the smile upon his face deepening. 

‘In heaven’s name, what brings you here? I 
supposed you were in the East, and that—that I 
should never see you again.’’ Completely over- 
come, the poor woman sank into her chair. 

“* Of course you don’t mean to say that you had 
hoped you would never see me again?’’ said he, 
coolly laying his hat on the table, and taking a 
seat before the fire. 

‘*Oh, heavens! Herman Linsey, why did you 
come here?’’ imploringly asked the widow, again 
covering her face with her hands. 

‘*Why! woman, what a question to ask of an 
old friend, whom you have not seen for years !’’ 
cavalierly returned the visitor. 

‘*Ts it true? Ob, heavens! is it indeed true, or 
is it only some frightful vision that my morbid 
brain has conjured up from dwelling too much 
upon the past?’’ excitedly and distractedly ex- 
claimed Mrs. Dawson. 

‘¢Helen Dawson, it is no vision, no dream,”’ 
said he, arising to his feet. ‘It is I, in the flesh 
and blood. Take hold of me, feel of me, and see 
if I am not here in propria persona.”’ iis 

‘*Herman Linsey, it does not require the sense 
of touch to convey to my mind your identity ; 
but in heaven’s name answer me, what brings you 
here? Is it impossible for me to find rest and 
freedom from your persecutions? Is there no 
place on earth where I may escape you, or shall I 
only find refuge and rest in the grave?’’ vehe- 
mently replied Helen Dawson. 

‘Why, Helen, how inhospitably you talk! I 
have travelled thousands of miles to see you; have 
had you in my mind for years, and when we meet 
for the first time for more than half a score of 
winters and summers, you greet me with remarks 
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not calculated to lead me to believe that I am 
welcome,’’ he suavely replied. 

‘Welcome! welcome! Is the poisonous adder 
welcome to the bosom in which it has buried its 
deadly fangs? Welcome? you, who have ever 
been my evil genius, who has embittered my life, 
wrecked my hopes, and so turned my only parent 
on earth against me that he would see me and my 
child go begging in the streets, or refuse us the 
crumbs that fell from his table. ‘Talk not to me 
of welcome! Rather would I welcome the dead- 
liest and most infectious malady the flesh is heir 
to, than see Herman Linsey enter my door!’’ 
excitedly exclaimed Helen Dawson. 

‘*Come, come, Helen; all such talk is nonsense. 
I would be your friend, aye, the best you ever 
had on earth, if you would only permit me. I 
have loved you ever since you were a little girl, 
and have tried in a thousand ways to convince 
you of the fact; but you refuse even my friend- 
ship. Helen Dawson, had you but taken the 
name of Linsey instead of Dawson, you would not 
now be dragging out a miserable existence in such 
a wretched hovel,’’ tauntingly replied Linsey. 

‘*Ts it not enough, monster!’’ cried the widow, 
springing to her feet, ‘‘ that you have dragged me 
from wealth and comfort to poverty and misery, 
that you must now come to taunt and insult me 
with your presence. Vile wretch! you have 
placed the poisoned chalice to the lips of a father, 
and turned him against his own flesh and blood, 
until his door is barred against it. Herman Lin- 
sey, you have had your revenge, now let me live 
the few years left me in peace.”’ 

‘*You mistake my intentions, Helen; I come 
not to seek revenge, or to exult over your misfor- 
tunes. On the contrary, although you have 
Crushed and wounded my feelings, and deeply 
wronged and humiliated me, by rejecting my suit 
for your hand, I yet forgive you. I fervently 
loved you before you married David Dawson, and 
in which I had the full sanction and approval of 
your father; while in the case of Dawson, you 
know very well, Helen, that your father highly 
disapproved of his intentions in most unmistakable 
language. You married Dawson, however, and 
as a consequence, he has discarded you. Dawson 
is now dead, and because I feel disposed to take 
some interest in the welfare of his widow, I should 
not be treated as an enemy,’’ coolly replied 
Linsey. 





** If you take any interest in my welfare, and wish 
to make me happy, take the next train for the East, 
and leave me alone,’’ curtly answered Helen. 

‘*Woman, you know not what you are talking 
about ; but I have said enough to you on this, my 
first visit. I shall stop several days in Nicosia, 
and will call on you again,’’ said Linsey, as he 
arose to go. 

**Do! do! if it is a pleasure to you to gaze 
upon the ruin and misery your lying, deceitful 
tongue has consummated !’’ added Helen Dawson, 
sarcastically. 

‘*T assure you, it is no pleasure to me to witness 
the fruits of your disobedience, and which you 
could have so readily avoided, by making a wiser 
choice ;’’ then casting his eyes on the sleeping 
boy, he continued: ‘‘ That child whom you love, 
is toiling his young life away; but listen to reason, 
Helen, and he can be saved from, further toil, 
privation and such misery; be educated, and made 
aman. Goon in this blind, furious way, and he 
will die, a little miserable consumptive, before the 
spring flowers have budded forth.”’ 

Linsey paused to observe the effect of his words. 
He had touched a chord in the heart of the 
widow, that at once began to vibrate. She cast a 
glance at poor little sleeping Dave, as he lay upon 
his wretched bed, deeply buried in the sleep of 
fatigue. It was too much for her overstrung 
nerves, and she gave way to a flood of tears. 

‘*Woman, see you not yon pale face?’’ con- 
tinued the wily and subtle Linsey, in a half whis- 
per, pointing towards the sleeping boy; ‘‘ will you 
see it grow paler and paler, until it has assumed 
the ghastly hue of death, or save him while it is 
in your power to do so?”’ 

‘Oh, heavens! my poor, poor boy!’’ sobbingly 
cried Helen Dawson. 

‘* Be sensible, Helen, and consider well your 
best interests. Say, now, can [—will you let me 
be—your friend, and save your child from the 
grave ?’’ urged the oily-tongued Linsey. 

Her intense love for the comfortless waif con- 
quered all scruples of resentment against her pre- 
vious great wrongs and their authors, though the 
simple nod in answer almost crushed her spirit 
with its weight of misgivings and doubts. 

** Now you are reasonable, Helen. I knew you 


would not act so foolish as to jeopardize the health 
and comfort of yourself and child unnecessarily ; 
so good-by for the present.’’ 
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As he passed out into the street a sinister smile 
lit up his countenance, and which to the eye of 
the observer denoted a feeling of triumph, boding 
Helen Dawson and her child no good. 


CHAPTER XI. A RENCOUNTER. 

TueE look of triumph visible on Herman Lin- 
sey’s face was perfectly diabolical. Returning to 
the hotel he immediately retired to his room; but 
instead of going to bed, commenced pacing the 
room. 

‘« My plan will win, its sure to win,’’ he mut- 
tered, as he paced across the floor. 

What this plan was the reader will be left to 
conjecture, until the course of our story develeps 
it in order. 

It was late when he retired to bed, and still 
later before he slept. 

The next morning he was early astir. 

“¢ Will you leave on this morning’s early train ?”’ 
asked the landlord. 

‘* No, I shall remain for some time ; perhaps all 
winter,’ replied Linsey. 

‘*Then you will want a regular room assigned 
you ?”’ suggested the landlord, the expectation of 
a long board-bill looming up considerably in his 
mind. 

‘*T presume I shall,’’ was the reply. 

After breakfast, Linsey, with cane in hand, left 
the hotel to take a promenade on the streets, and 
have a look about the town, which was as yet 
almost entirely new and strange to him. 

The saloon was the first place that attracted his 
attention, and he strolled into it leisurely. 

‘* What will you have, sir?’’ asked the tidy look- 
ing attendant, leaning over the counter. 

‘¢ A brandy punch,”’ replied Linsey. 

** Good-morning, my Christian friends!’’ and in 
walked our friend Scroggs. Linsey turned and 
viewed the new arrival. He scanned him carefully 
over, as he approached the bar, apparently mea- 
suring the calibre of the man. Whether this in- 
cluded the long pipe that Scroggs had in his 
mouth at the time, we are not prepared to say. 

‘* What will you have, Mr. Scroggs, some long 
green tobacco, or something in our line?’’ asked 
the bar-tender, half jestingly. 

‘* My dear sir,”’ said Scroggs, ‘‘ you can greatly 
oblige your humble servant by condescending to 
prepare for his consumption that most delicious of 
all known beverages, a cocktail.’’ 





‘« Why, most assuredly, Mr. Scroggs; but one- 
half the amount of words you used, would have 
been sufficient,’’ said the bartender, as he pre- 
pared the beverage. 

‘Perhaps it would; but talk is cheap, and our 
loquacious faculties constantly need cultivation,’ 
observed Scroggs, as he removed the pipe and 
drained the glass. 

‘* How fares the law business, Mr. Scroggs?” 
carelessly asked the clerk. 

‘Never since the halcyon days of Bacon has 
the field of litigation been more fertile,’’ replied 
Scroggs. 

Herman Linsey the while sharply watched the 
slim, lean figure before him, while this play of 
badinage was going on between the two. His 
look of scrutiny betokened more than mere idle 
curiosity; it savored of a desire to thoroughly 
read the man before him. That such was the fact, 
we are assured by the thought that flashed through 
the mind of Linsey, and which he expressed softo 
voce, ** By all that’s holy, I’ve found my man, I 
believe.”’ 

When Scroggs retired from the saloon he was 
followed by Herman Linsey. On the street, the 
latter introduced himself, and asked to have a 
private interview at his office, which was accorded 
him by the courteous Scroggs. 

Some three hours later Herman Linsey left the 
law office of W. L. Scroggs, and walked down one 
of the most retired streets of the town, toward the 
home of Helen Dawson, On the same side of the 
street, but approacl.ing from the opposite direction, 
came a man, to all appearance about thirty years 
of age, plainly and modestly dressed, and with his 
head bowed as though in deep meditation. The 
two gradually approached until within about four 
feet of each other, when the stranger suddenly 
raised his head, and the eyes of the two men met. 

If Mrs. Dawson was astonished and terrified at 
the sight of Herman Linsey, Linsey received a 
shock that more completely astounded and an- 
noyed him. He started back, as though a bot- 
tomless pit had suddenly opened before him and 
another step would have sent him into it. Some 
moments elapsed before he could regain his speech. 

The stranger, on the contrary, seemed rather to 
have anticipated the meeting, and with a brow like 
a thundercloud, stood waiting for Linsey to speak 
first. 

When Linsey had somewhat recovered from his 
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sudden discomfiture, he gasped, in tones akin to 
the suppressed roar of an enraged lion: 

‘¢ Henry Owens; in the devil’s name! why are 
you here?”’ 

‘¢ Herman Linsey; in the name of humanity! 
why are you here?’’ coolly and calmly asked the 
stranger. 

‘‘Why should it concern you, where I go?’’ 
thundered Linsey. 

‘And why should it concern you, that I am 
here ?’’ coolly retorted Owens. 

‘« But I have business here,’’ said Linsey. 

** So have I,’’ replied Owens. 

‘¢ Yes, the business of an infernal meddler; you 
will yet cross my path once too often some of these 
days, my fine boy,’’ rejoined Linsey. 

‘¢ An unfounded assertion, and a useless threat, 
Herman Linsey, for you surely know that I have 
no fear of you,’’ returned Owens. 

‘¢ You have dogged my steps for two thousand 
miles, but you will rue it,’’ hissed Linsey. 

‘How do you know that I have?’’ asked 
Owens. 

‘¢ By your being here,”’ replied Linsey. 

‘* May it not be a coincidence?’’ suggested 
Owens. 

‘* Nothing of the kind; what familiar face have 
you seen in this town, since your arrival ?’’ sneer- 
ingly asked Linsey. 

‘* Your own for one, though unpleasant to look 
upon, I assure you,’’ replied Owens, in a perfectly 
nonchalant manner. 

‘‘What other? you know what I mean,”’ re- 
peated Linsey. 

‘Mrs. Helen Dawson,’’ he thundered in reply, 
as he boldly faced Linsey. ‘* Now, sir, that you 
know it, what will you do about it?’’ 

‘Henry Owens,’’ gasped Linsey, hoarse with 
suppressed rage, ‘‘I know your designs here too 
well for you to deny them, and, by the Lord, if 





you don’t swear that you will return to the East, 
I will throttle you on the spot,”’ he replied, with an 
air of determination, and taking a step towards 
Owens. 

‘*Stand off, Herman Linsey,’’ cried Owens, as 
he brought the bright barrel of a pistol menacingly 
to the front; ‘‘I know the man I have to deal with 
and shall ever be prepared for you. You are right, 
Herman Linsey,’’ continued Owens; ‘‘I have tra- 
velled two thousand miles to thwart the most dia- 
bolical scheme that ever man or demon invented.”’ 

Linsey had paused. The determined air of 
Henry Owens and the ominous pistol in his hand, 
were enough to check stouter hearts than his. 

‘*Herman Linsey, it seems we were formed to 
hate each other. We both struggled for a prize, I 
with honest intent, you with mercenary motives, 
and we both lost. You did not give up, and have 
sought the ruin, not only of a rival, but of one 
you professed to love. You have accomplished 
that; and now, by Heaven, your persecutions of 
Helen Dawson shall cease, or the blood of one or 
both shall pay the forfeiture of peace.”’ 

“You hold the winning card in your hand, 
Henry Owens, but only for the present. Put up 
your revolver, for there is no danger of my assault- 
ing you. I will conquer yet, but not by the force 
of arms. If the widow Dawson needs a friend, it 
is not for you to dictate who her friend shall be; 
for the present, adieu!’’ and he passed Owens, 
and walked on towards the wretched home of 
Helen Dawson. 

‘*May Heaven help Helen Dawson, and save 
her from such a friend as Herman Linsey! Better 
have a venomous reptile in her house. I am here 
to befriend her; but the scoundrel appears to have 
some hold on her. I must find out what it is. 
He has the advantage of money, but, thank 
Heaven, she cares not for that,’’ muttered Owens. 

He walked on slowly up the street. 
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Wuat is this body? fragile, frail 

As vegetation’s tenderest leaf, 
Transient as April’s fitful gale, 

And as the flashing meteor brief; 
When long this miserable frame 

Has vanished from life’s busy scene, 
This earth shall roll, that sun shall flame, 

As though this dust had never been. 





What is the soul? Eternal mind, 
Unlimited as thought’s vast range; 
By groveling matter unconfined, 
The same, while states and empires change; 
When suns have waned, and worlds sublime 
Their final revolutions told, 
This soul shall triumph over Time, 
As though such orbs had never rolled. 
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HISTORICAL FACTS REGARDING FOOD. 
By GeEorGE B. GRIFFITH. 


‘*TELL me what thou eatest, and I will tell thee | butcher’s knife. Though forbidden to the Jews 
who thou art,’’ said the gastronomic Frenchman. | by the Mosaic law, the Greeks ate him in the 
heroic ages; and before the advance of 
luxury had given birth to professional butch- 
ers, the warriors of Homer killed their own 
pork, as well as dressed and devoured it. 
With the advance of refinement came the 
butchers, who sold meat by the pound in 
the markets of Athens, weighed in the 
scale as now. At one period Roman butch- 
ers sold meat by mication, in the following 
way: The buyer shut one of his hands; 
the seller did the same; each of them 
suddenly opened the whole, or a few of 
. his fingers. If the fingers were even on 
each side, the seller had the price he 
asked; if they were odd, the buyer gave 
the price he offered. This was the old 
Roman way of ‘splitting the difference,’’ 
but it was suppressed in the year 300 by a 
decree of Aprontanus. ‘There used to bea 

“Ye TRESPASSING PoRKER.” plan still more simple among the early Dutch 

settlers in America. A Dutchman weighed 

May it not be held as a maxim, that the manners | everything by his fist when dealing with the abo- 
of individuals, their idiosyncrasies, inclinations, | rigines ; with this marvelous regulation, that when 

and intellectual habits, are modified to a 
certain extent by the nature of their food ? 

According to an eminent French savant, 
mankind before the Flood lived innocently 
upon fruit, vegetables, and milk—and not 
till the Deluge came to ‘‘ modify this state 
of things,’’ did the art of cookery, which 
he calls the ‘‘ magiric science,’’ begin to 
enlighten the world. The origin of the 
art is, however, involved in much obscu- 
rity, aud we do not see that any of the 4) 
legends, cited by various writers, are a ©& 
whit more worthy of credence, nor do they 
throw much more valuable light on the : 
matter than Charles Lamb’s famous ‘‘ Dis- 
sertation on Roast Pig,’’ which must have i, AGT Ghee, _ Ca 
been suggested by the mythic tale of the “Ye Precious Frignp oF THE EarLy Romans.” 
goddess Ceres, and a trespassing porker 
who met with a similar fate to that recorded | he was a buyer his fist weighed a few ounces, 
in the famous Dissertation. Pig, however, once | | but when he was a seller it invariably passed for 
tasted, could never hope for a reprieve from the | a pound. 

VoL. X.—28 
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The Romans were especially a pig-eating race, | first rank of animals whose flesh is allowed to be 
and retained their fondness for pork from the | eaten. Hippocrates praises ox flesh as nutritious, 
but thinks it indigestible ; among the ancients it 
appears to have been generaliy roasted, but was 
sometimes boiled and eaten with sauce. Among 
the early Romans the ox was so precious that a 
citizen was banished for killing one that was his 
own property. 

The lamb was one of the first animals offered in 
sacrifice, and was slain by most ancient nations 
for that purpose. The Greeks were so fond of its 
flesh that the magistrates of Athens were obliged 
to forbid the eating of lamb which had not been 
shorn. The Romans were equally so, and the 
flocks of the Campana hardly sufficed for the 
exigencies of the capital. In patriarchal times the 
kid was as much a favorite, and Moses ordained 
that either might serve for the feast of the Pass- 
over. The Egyptians, whose god was represented 
| with the legs of a goat, abstained from killing a 
| kid or eating its flesh. Among the Greeks it was 
considered a dainty, and the kids of Attica brought 
a high price. At Rome, too, they were highly 
prized, and the most delicate were fattened at 
Tivoli. 
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foundation to the decline of their empire. The 
Cretans abstained from it in order to offer it to 
Venus; the Egyptians fled from the sight of pigs 
as unclean beings whose presence defiled them. 
Neither the Pheenicians, the Indians, nor the 
Mohammedans, would eat them. On the other 
hand, the Greek and Roman sages maintained 
that Nature had created the pig for man’s palate. 
The Romans discovered fifty different flavors in 
pork, and under the hands of their skillful cooks, 
swine’s flesh was often transformed into delicate 
fish, ducks, turtledoves, or capons. With them 
the Trojan hog was a favorite dish; it was a gas- 
tronomic imitation of the horse of Troy, its insides 
being stuffed with myriads of small game. 

For a long time it was thought by the ancients 
a sin to eat the flesh of the ox, the friend of the 
husbandman. Homer’s heroes, however, were 
not very scrupulous. Menelaus offered roast beef 
to Telemachus, and Agamemnon presented it to 
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Nestor; and an ox was frequently. roasted whole “YE a. OF THE SYRIANS.” 
for a feast of Grecian heroes. Before their time 
Abraham cooked a calf, and served it to angels in The Roman peasants found the flesh of the ass 


the valley of Mamre. Moses places the ox in the | palatable, and the celebrated Mzcenas having 
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tasted it, introduced it to the tables of the great 
and rich, but the fashion of eating it lasted no 
longer than his life. Galen compares the flesh of 
the ass to that of the stag. It is said to be eaten 
plentifully in the guinguettes of Paris, under the 
denomination of veal. Many nations consider 
the flesh of the dog excellent. The Greeks ate it, 
and Hippocrates was convinced that it was a light 
and wholesome food. The common people of 
Rome also ate it. The Hottentots in Africa feast 
on the flesh of the elephant ; and Le Vaillant, the 
traveller, resolved, the first time he partook of an 
elephant’s trunk, that it should not be the last, 
but he preferred even to that the foot of the 
colossal quadruped. The Greeks devoured the 
hedgehog, and the Roman peasants made a good 
meal of the fox. The camel was eaten both by 
Greeks and Persians, and the Arabs consider the 
flesh of the young dromedary equal to veal. The 
Roman ladies fed on the flesh of the stag, from a 
notion that it was conducive to longevity. In the 
early ages of the Church, poultry was regarded as 
‘a food for fast days, the rule of St. Benedict inter- 
dicting only the flesh of quadrupeds, and that of 
St. Columbanus permitting the consumption of 
poultry in default of fish. The cock was an 
object of worship in Syria; among the Greeks 
and Romans he figured more as a warrior than an 
esculent, but was gladly eaten by the lower orders, 
The hen was reckoned a bird of ill omen among 


the ancients, who sought to diminish their number | knight. 


In Rome the art of fattening | great that Fannius, the Consul, passed a decree 


by eating them. 
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them, and of imparting a peculiar flavor to their 
flesh, was said to be perfected by Strabo, a Roman 
The rage for fat hens grew at length so 


forbidding the fattening process, fearing that not 
a living hen would be left in the empire. In old 
times the Egyptians hatched chickens in ovens; 
in the last century Reaumer recovered this art, 
which was thought to be lost, and it is practiced 
at the present day with satisfactory results. As 
for ducks, Plutarch (and yet he was a wise man), 
always gave them to his family when any of them 
were ill; and Mithridates, we are told, was accus- 
tomed to ‘‘ mix the flesh of ducks with all he ate, 


\\ 's an antidote against poisons, which he feared.”” 
| "he duck, being such a good swimmer, was sacri- 


iced in compliment to Neptune. Ducks were 


te == ilways served at the tables of the rich Greeks; but 
Se——— he more wealthy Romans only offered to their 


suests the breast an? head, returning the remainder 
to the kitchen. The goose had its praises sung 
by Homer, and it was the favorite dish of the 
Egyptian monarchs. A sentiment of gratitude 
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endeared them to the Romans, as by their noisy 
clamor they had formerly saved the capital, and 
they were reared both in town and country to 
guard the house. 

At the anniversary of the deliverance of the 


“Ver STATELY OsTRICH.” 


capital from the Gauls, the Roman people regaled 
themselves with boiled dog. At this solemnity a 
goose, laid on a soft cushion, was carried in tri- 
umph, followed by an unhappy dog nailed to a 
cross, whose loud cries amused the populace ; thus 


“Ye Excitinc Tursor.” 


they commemorated the signal service rendered by 
one animal, and the fatal negligence of the other. 
But time effaces the impression of gratitude, and 
for a century at least before the time of Pliny, 
the Romans had learned to eat goose, and bya 
perfidious art they fattened them delicately in 











darkness in preparation for the spit. The most 
luxurious eaters, however, valued only the liver, 
and this they contrived to increase to such a size 
that it often weighed two pounds. Pliny says 
that Apicius found means to increase the livers to 
a size almost equaling in weight the whole body 
of the bird. This African feat was paralleled 
by a Queen of France who, according to Par- 
mentier, spent sixty pounds sterling in fattening 
three geese, whose livers she wished to render 


“Ve LIvELyY Tunny.” 


more than usually delicate. The taste for this fare 
was illustrated by the epicure who prayed that he 
might have a throat as long as the storks, in order 
the better to enjoy such dainty food! This is a 
poor wish when compared with the majestic con- 
ception of Quin, who, with respect to his favorite 
dishes, grandly asked that he might have ‘‘ a swal- 
low as long as from here to Botany Bay, and 
palate the whole way.’’ The devotion of the old 
actor to exquisite living is further exemplified by 
the story of what used to take place between him- 
self and his servant, when the latter appeared at 
his master’s bedside to awake him. ‘‘ John,’’ said 
Quin, ‘‘is there any mullet in the market this 


“Ye DAINTY TROUT.” 


morning ?”” ‘No, sir,’’ said John. ‘Then, 
John,”’ replied Quin, addressing himself again to 
sleep, ‘‘ you may call me at nine to-morrow !”’ 
Goose is eaten in England on Michaelmas-day, 
because, says report, Queen Elizabeth was dining 
on goose when the news was brought her of the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada. The turkey was 
long unknown to the Greeks, there being no Tur- 
key in Europe during their palmy days. Sopho- 
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“YrE FAVORITE OYSTER.” 


cles is the first who mentions it. In Egypt it was 
still more rare. It was first introduced into Rome 
in the year 115 before our era, where it was re- 
garded as an object of uncommon curiosity. Ina 
century later they had greatly multiplied, but 
afterward declined again. Two were exhibited 
as curiosities at Athens about the middle of the 
sixth century. The peacock had prodigious suc- 
cess among the Romans. Quintus Hortensius 
was the first who had them served in a banquet; 
and the novelty made an extraordinary sensation 
at Rome, becoming so much the fashion that no 
feast was thought complete without them. Hor- 
ace preferred them to the finest poultry. Tiberius 
reared them, and put to death a soldier who had 
the misfortune to kill one. Ultimately they were 
voted indigestible, and were served up in their 
skin and feathers to be looked at, but not eaten. 
Among their feathered game, the ancients num- 
bered the flamingo, of which they ate only the 
root of the tongue; the ostrich, of which Helioga- 
bulus had six hundred slain for a single supper, the 
brains being the only edible part; the stork, and 
the crow, which last was thought by the Alexan- 
drians a dish unequaled in delicacy. 

With the Romans the love of fish became a real 





mania ; turbots excited a furor of admiration; the 
murzna Helena was worshipped ; Hortensius, the 
orator, actually wept over the death of one he had 
fed with his own hands; the daughter of Drusus 
ornamented hers with golden rings; each had a 
name, and would come with speed when it heard 
the voice of the master. Sometimes in a moment 
of tenderness for his dear murzena Helena, Vedius 
Pollio, a Roman knight of the highest distinction, 
and one of the friends of the Emperor Augustus, 
could find nothing better to do than to feed them 
with the flesh of his slaves, who were thrown to 
them alive. There was, indeed, a barbarous re- 
finement, if one may employ such a compound 
term, in all the Romans did at the table. The 
mullet will furnish us with one instance. This fish, 
alive, but with its scales removed, was placed on 
the table in a glass vessel, beneath which a spirit 
flame was kindled. The object was to allow the 
guests to regale themselves with observing the 
gradations of pink colors through which the fish 
passed until it was at once dead and cooked. 

According to Dio, the early inhabitants of Bri- 
tain did not eat fish. Under the reign of Edward 
II certain fish, especially the sturgeon, were for- 
bidden at all tables save that of the King. King 
Stephen desired to modify the prohibition; but 
after his death the royal prerogative was resumed. 
In France any one might eat fish, but none 
could sell it without permission from the King. 
Louis XII. appointed six fishmongers to supply his 
table. Francis I. had twenty-two, and Henry the 
Great twenty-four. Under Louis XIV. fish came 
much in vogue, owing to the marvelous talent of 
that Prince’s cook, who imparted to the flesh of 
fish the flavor of the most exquisite game. It was 
Vatel, the major-domo of Louis, who slew himself 
in desperation, because the supply of fish for his 
master’s dinner was delayed. Among the Greeks 
and Romans the sturgeon ranked as a royal dish. 
Martial honors it with a pompous eulogium. It is 
caught in Siberia of enormous size, and is found 
still larger in Norway. M. Soyer informs us that 
the Russians make caviare from the spawn of this 
fish, and he might have added that the Russian 
nobility devour the roe raw mingled with the crea- 
ture’s blood. 

The tunny was sacrificed by the Romans to 
Neptune, and but sparingly eaten by them. The 
Greeks praised it, but good livers ate only the 
belly of the fish. It abounds in the Mediterra- 
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nean and Adriatic, and it is a favorite amusement 
of sailors to harpoon them. ‘They are sometimes 
caught of immense size, and weighing no less than 
a thousand pounds. The Greeks are supposed to 
have been strangers to the merits of the trout; but 
the Romans assigned it the foremost rank, next to 
the sturgeon, red mullet, and sea-eel. The cod 


supplied the ancients with an exquisite dish, and 
the only fault they found with it was its cheapness. 
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“ Ye MELONS OF THE GERMAN KaAISERS.”” 


Galen pronounced it excellent for digestion; the 
Greek cooks sprinkled it with grated cheese. Sal- 
mon was not known to the Greeks, and not to the 
Romans before the time of Pliny, who extols those 
of the Rhine, and still more those from the waters 
of Aquitaine. The Scotch peasants of two centu- 
ries back were less enthusiastic in its praise, if we 
are to judge from the fact of their stipulating, 
when hired, that they should not be compelled to 
eat it too often. 

Among shell-fish, oyster: :ppear to have been 
the greatest favorites both with Greeks and 
Romans. The Athenians called them the gas- 
tronomic prelude to the supper; they were served 
at every repast, and generally uncooked. The 
Romans, as a matter of course, improved upon 
their natural state, and one Fulvius Hirpinus made 
a fortune by fattening them with a paste made of 
honey and wine. De Blainville considers raw 
oysters easy of digestion, but tough and indigesti- 
ble when cooked. The crab and the lobster 
found the favor they merited among ancient gas- 
tronomists, and had the honor of being eaten by 








those who knew howto eat. The ancients had 
not the sense to appreciate frogs; in England they 
are disdainfully shunned; but in France there 
is a great consumption of them, especially in the 
spring. In Germany they eat the whole frog, 
except the skin and intestines ; but in France they 
are satisfied with the hind legs, which when ten- 
der and properly done is a most delicate dish. 
We may close our account with the fish by stating 
that in Greece and Italy the polypus 
was eaten, a frightful monster from 
which modern stomachs would recoil 
with disgust. 

It was a settled maxim with Dr. 
Johnson that everything was ‘* grass.’’ 
He was not the original inventor of 
Ss the maxim. The ancient people, the 
Jews, traced to the same source (the 
earth, of whose bosom it was the 
graceful veil), the fountains whence 
sprung many of their enjoyments. 
Romulus made priests of the twelve 
sons of his nurse, who had the grass, 
or, in other words, the advancement 
of agriculture, for their peculiar care. 
In those times, horses at the plow had 
their mouths rinsed with wine; and 
then, and down to a later period, 
the plow itself was looked upon with as much 
superstitious affection by its driver, as a Mah- 
ratta gun was considered by its peculiar artil- 
lerymen. ‘Speed the -Plow!’’ has indeed long 

been the prayer of all nations. 

The bean appears to have been held in various 
degrees of estimation at various epochs. The 
Flamen of Jupiter could neither eat it nor pro- 
nounce its name, for the reason that the black spot 
in it was the type of death! The priests of 
Apollo, on the other hand, held it in honor and 
ate it with grateful appetites. No doubt, each 
party pronounced the other as unorthodox. The 
haricot had fashion given to it by Alexander, who 
introduced it from Asia. Green-peas were, what 
Brummel vainly strove to make them, universally 
vulgar. So were lentils with the Roman. ‘The 
Egyptians, on the contrary, considered that chil- 
dren were well educated who were fed upon them. 
A predilection for peculiar production was un- 
doubtedly common enough, though we are puzzled 
how to account for it. Thus Hippocrates held 
boiled cabbage and salt to be a specific for the 
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colic! Cato declared the former to be a panacea ; 
and some looked upon the horse-radish in the 
same light ; while young Athenian mothers, when 
nursing their infants, ate of it largely, for the 
supposed benefit of their luckless progeny. Per- 
haps this was the cow-cabbage. At all events, 
monster productions were the favorites of the day, 
and asparagus, which was accounted hurtful to the 
eyesight, and was the forerunner of spectacles, 
grew in Libya to a height of forty feet! So in 
Java, bantam-cocks stand a yard high; but in 
Europe they strut ridiculously at something like 
twelve inches. How the colossal asparagus was 
grown is a lost secret. Perhaps it was moistened 
with wine, as Aristoxenes did with his lettuces! 
It was eaten for pleasure, as onions and honey 
were for duty’s sake. The latter compound, 
swallowed fasting, was accounted the best possible 
preserver of health! There were giants among 
onions too in those days; but in respect of size we 
know of nothing that can compare with what is 
asserted of Judzean radishes, namely, that foxes 
could litter in the hollow of them, and that they 
were of a hundred pounds weight. They 
were used as projectiles by the mob when 
the latter desired to pelt some ex-favorite 
of the previous day. The people knocked 
down their victims, and when the fray 
was over boiled their weapons and ate 
them with vinegar. So the Tartars not 
only rode but also ate their horses; and 
when the Egyptians had worshipped their 
leeks and garlic, nothing was pleasanter 
to the free-thinkers than to swallow their SS 
gods! There is nothing to surprise us § 
in this. We may believe anything of a 
people who made of assafetida the chief 3 
ingredient in the seasoning of their 
dishes. 

The ancients showed better taste in 
their love for peaches; but the enjoy- 
ment of them was a dear delight, for they 
cost a pound apiece. The sight of them alone 
afforded pleasure to some, though of their country 
cousin, the apple, many persons have been myste- 
riously afraid. Vladislaus of Poland, for example, 
never saw a golden-pippin without taking to his 
heels and roaring with affright. German kaisers, 
on the other hand, have been known to kill them- 
selves voluntarily by over-eating of melons. ‘Tibe- 
rius ate of that fruit at dessert like a hungry 





school-boy, and yet he reproached poor Drusus 
for devouring too much brocoli at his dinner. 
Pelasgus had altars erected to him for telling 
primitive mankind that beech-nuts were better 
eating than acorns. 

The Persian kings kept all the walnuts in Persia 
for their own eating; and we think it is Mungo 
Park who states that eggs are very scarce in a 
certain district of Africa, and that the priests 
there, who are excessively fond of them, have 
persuaded the laity that it would be sinful in the 
latter to swallow what heaven designed for the 
clergy. Tne magistrates of Attica were almost 
as particular about their celebrated figs, which 
they religiously protected from exportation. A 
little smuggling went on, nevertheless, and the 
informers who worked themselves into the confi- 
dence of the contrabandists and then betrayed 
them, were known by a name which posterity has, 
in another sense, adopted. They were the ‘‘syco- 
phants,’’ or “ fig-declarers.’’ Had the Romans 


allowed free trade with regard to the exportation 
of figs, the Gauls would have had one reason the 




















“YE CONTRABAND Fics’? oF THE ROMANS. 


less for invading Italy. Neither royal nor priestly 
prohibition appears to have been long effectual in 
restraining men from an indulgence in good 
things. The Persians learned to eat walnuts in 
spite of the thundering ordinances of the great 
king. 

Bread and milk gives us now but a simple idea 
of a simple, yet salubrious diet. It was used, 
however, for other purposes than food in the 
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ancient Roman days. Roman ‘‘exquisites’’ of 
either sex rubbed their faces with a mixture of 
bread and milk; nay, sometimes wore a poultice 
of the same on the face, in order to make their 
complexion fair; milk baths, too, were more com- 
mon with the Romans than with the French in 
the days of Louis XV. Five hundred female asses 
supplied the daily bath of the Empress Popparia. 
As an article of medical diet, this milk became 
fashionable in France in the reign of Francis I. 
It had been successfully prescribed for the ener- 
vated king, and forthwith all the nobility took to 
imbibing asses’ milk as a symbol of their loyalty. 
Eggs were as fashionable in Rome when Livia 
kept one in her bosom till it was hatched ; then, 
a ‘*cock-chick’’ appearing, she and the augurs 
divined that she was about to present her husband 
with a male heir. The birth of Tiberius proved 
their excellence as diviners. But the singularity 
of incubation in an imperial bosom is surpassed 
by an old Egyptian method of cooking eggs with- 
out fire. ‘* The shepherds of Egypt placed them 
in a sling, which they turned so rapidly that the 
friction of the air heated them to the exact point 
required for use.’’ They must have had a curious 


taste; but after all, they were better than the 
ragout of hedgehogs, which was so greedily eaten 


by the Greek rustics. The ragout a ‘la Sarda- 
naple,’’ for which the King of Prussia thanked 
his cook Noel in verse, was not a more refined 
dish. 

The Oriental nations were acquainted with the 
art of making pastry at a very early period. The 
Egyptians and the Jews served different sorts at 
their tables. The enlightened gluttony of the 
Greeks and Romans inspired them with a host of 
combinations more or less ingenious. The pastry 
cooks of Attica prepared some very excellent 
kinds, made chiefly of honey, sesame flour, and 
cheese or oil. The Athenians moreover made 
admirable dumplings by enclosing delicious fruit 
into a light perfumed paste. When conquered by 
Rome, Greece had the glory of dictating the laws 
of cookery to her haughty enemy. Gingerbread 
was not unknown to the ancients, the whole of 
Europe being supplied with it from the island 
of Rhodes. Rome borrowed from Greece the 
artocreas, a pie of hashed or minced meat mixed 
with bread, which, with some slight modifications, 
has reached to our own day. Cato, the wise 
philosopher, has left to posterity the following 





receipt for a cake: ‘‘Crush,’’ says he, ‘‘two 
pounds of cheese; mix it with a pound of rye 
flour, or, in order to render it lighter, throw in 
nearly half a pound of wheat flour and an egg. 
Stir, mix, and work this paste ; form of it a cake, 
which you will place on leaves, and cook in a tart 
dish on the hot hearth.’’ Our lady readers can 
experiment with this confection if they choose. 

The early Greeks ate but twice a day, taking a 
full meal but once.. The Romans for a long time 
did the same, and even so late as the days of 
Cicero it was accounted a monstrous thing to be 
bis die satum. Tiberius relaxed this restraint, and 
allowed greater indulgence ; and subsequently the 
gluttonous emperors, so far from repressing the 
luxury of the table, sanctioned it by the authority 
of their example. 

In France in the fourteenth century, in ‘ well- 
regulated houses’’ people partook of five meals a 
day, and at dinner had commonly five courses 
or dishes. They dined at ten in the morning, 
and the meal was called, from the hour, decimer, 
whence the word diner (dinner). One or two 
centuries later they dined at eleven; and in the 
sixteenth and at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century at noon. Louis XIV. always sat down to 
table at that hour. The English dined equally 
early, and it was not till the eighteenth century 
that the present late hours came gradually into 
fashion. The great heroes of antiquity were all 
accomplished carvers; but then they were profes- 
sional butchers. The people seem to have had 
appetite for all they could carve, if we may judge 
from the distributions made daily by would-be- 
popular potentates to the mob. 

A distinguished French writer thinks that the 
Homeric age was distinguished by its simplicity; 
and, by way of example, he refers to the ‘‘ facts’ 
that ‘* Patroclus peeled onions! Achilles washed 
cabbages! and the wise Ulysses roasted with his 
own hands a sirloin of beef!’’ This sort of sim- 
plicity, however, was by no means confined to the 
heroic periods of the human race. Charlemagne 
made a pretty annual profit by the sale of his own 
vegetables, and the queen consort of Gustavus 
Vasa not only made milk but sold it also. Poor 
Marie Antoinette, too, played at dairy-maid; but 
simplicity was not to be found in a dairy where 
the swains wore swords and the milk-maids flitted 
about, like Sir George Etherege’s nymphs, in 
‘« silks and satins and rose-colored taffetas.”’ 
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THE THREE NAOMIES, AND THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 
By Mrs. C. Durance. 


CHAPTER XX. LIFE ON THE PLAINS. 

JOURNEYING over the vast prairies, the eye sur- 
veyed the seas of verdure with delight. The tall 
grass intermingled with the cactus, that imperial 
monarch of flowers. But its beautiful subjects of 
meaner growth was a far more comfortable and a 
richer looking carpet to encamp on at night, than 
the rushes that the floors of the palaces and castles 
were strewed with in olden times; but the greatest 
care was requisite lest they should set fire to the 
chuck grass, 

After several days’ travel, they arrived at the 


foot of the Nevada mountains. This was the first | 


place where they actually recognized the im- 
mensity of Nature in the Western regions ; where 
every beauty of its Eastern sister is magnified in 
wonderful grandeur. For although the prairies 


are in themselves immensities, their being on | 
leveler ground, they do not strike the imagination | 


with that awe and reverence that the proud lofty 
mountains claim, and receive. 

Numerous emigrants were encamped under the 
shadows of this everlasting snow-peaked range, 
each party forming a link in the temporary settle- 
ment. Their wagons were converted into fences, 
by placing them in circles, in the centre of which 
enclosure the cattle were driven for safety. The 
real gypsy fashion of cooking was resorted to, 
of hanging the iron pots on tripods, made of 
branches of trees, over the blazing embers. 

Their watch-fires burning brightly through the 


darkness of the night, glimmered in friendly com- 
panionship to give salutation, offering a welcome | 


to their fellow-travellers in the wilderness. 

When in the solitary wilds, man meets man, 
they hail each other with delight. The grasp of 
the hand is given with real, unfeigned pleasure, 
and often a tear glistens in the eye at the meeting 
of an old friend. As there were no hostile Indians 
near, they concluded to rest themselves and their 
animals for a couple of weeks. 

Francisco, who had kept close in his wagon 
during the journey across the prairies, now left it 
and wandered about the country. That wagon 
was a forbidden place to all but himself. He 
seemed pensive, but resigned, shunning his asso- 














ciates, gazing on the mountains and their vast 
peaks with silent delight. At the close of each 
evening he reclined on a large stone, more like a 
statue than a human being, watching the change- 
ful form of the clouds, which are more beautiful 
in these regions than in any part of the world, 
not even excepting Italy, for they are as brilliant 
in color, and more varied in forms. 

Albert observed him taking the same position 
for several evenings. Thinking that the boy 
might feel neglected, if means were not taken to 
make him mingle with them, he approached him 
and spoke to him. 

‘“*T see you are observing these clouds. What 
do you think of them? Did you ever see as hand- 


| some before ?”’ 


‘*No! I have beheld the sun rise in clouds of 
golden hue, and set under a heaven of purple 
without perceiving the flight of time ; I lose myself 


|in the delight of gazing on the Blue Mountains 
| softened with light vapors resembling my own 
thoughts, they become flooded with images filled 


with hope—that hope which flies off like the blue 
sky that receives its color only from reflection. 
See! There is a crimson and gold one which 
seems to play the coquette with those resembling 
a drapery round it ; they sport with it as it opens 
and closes, as though they were concealing some 
aerial spirit from us children of the earth.”’ 

This answer seemed so singular and unexpected 
as it was given by the uncouth-looking boy, that it 
imposed a silence on Albert, and induced a train of 
reflections. Thus both remained silent watching 
the changing clouds until Francisco resumed his 
observations. 

**See! see! now, there again they raise their 
vapory veil just sufficient to disclose a brilliant 
vista, a fit abode for angels! See, there arises 
another of varied hue, it flashes athwart as though 
it would chase them all away; behold the des- 
perate struggle of each to take the other’s place. 
Now comes the end, and all are lost in the shadows 
of night, for already the sun’s tinted glories are 
vanishing, and the moon’s messengers are floating 
on thick masses of white and leaden hues over the 
blue vaulted heavens! And now the queen of 
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night appears, tipping with silver edges her gentle 
messengers.” 

The moon had risen in all its brilliancy, casting 
her light upon the distant peaks, and leaving her 
shadows on the mountain sides. 

Albert lingered with the boy, listening to his 
wild thoughts with curiosity and delight. As the 
light of the moon fell on his face, he tried in vain 
to discover any trace of intellectuality in that 
snubby countenance. No, all there seemed 
vacancy ! 

‘“You seem an Idealist !’’ 

‘‘T am. You see that little star that wanders 
through the dark space. I often think such may 
be my home in after days. It may be a pleasing 
resting-place, where I may repose free from care. 
Yes, I live in an ideal world; there is but one 
thing to draw me from it.’’ 

‘¢ What is that ?”’ 

**T do not wish to say. 
camp-fires are dying out. 


’Tis getting late. The 
Good-night!’’ Fran- 
Albert to 


cisco arose and withdrew to his wagon 
his tent. 


Two weeks passed swiftly on wandering over 
surrounding scenery, when they commenced as- 


cending the mountains, taking advantage of the 
numerous passes that assisted them in their ascent 
and descent to cross the vast ridge. Many were 
the magnificent views that their delighted eyes 
rested upon when they paused to recruit them- 
selves and their animals. Many were the nameless 
lakes they passed imbedded in mountain’s bosom, 
nameless, for those solitary regions had not yet 
been sufficiently explored by travellers to meet 
with sponsors to christen them and the groves and 
cliffs. 

Their first resting-place was the base of a 
leaden-colored lake, enclosed with mountains and 
rocks, the declivities of which were clothed with 
prodigious sized trees assimilated to enormous 
mass of earth and stones from which they sprung ; 
corresponding to all objects round, were immense 
cascades, which precipitated themselves from rock 
to rock in foaming volumes, escaping from their 
snow-clad prisons, flowing on to be again inhaled 
by atmospheric influences, and by the force of 
gravitation drawn to the clouds to assume the 
various duties Nature assigns to them. 

Here they encountered one of those storms 
which cannot be described, and which are only 
known and felt in mountains. The tumult of 





armies in the battle’s heat is not more fierce than 
the clashing clouds, lashed by the fury of the winds 
struggling and contending with the trees and pro- 
jecting cliffs, which in vain resist the force and 
are buried in snow. In the midst of this war of 
elements which is waged in the air over the earth’s 
centre, the distant mountains remain calm and 
quiet at a majestic height, faintly outlined in a 
pale blue sky exalted above the scene of conten- 
tion. How or why, or how long they have en- 
joyed and will enjoy that repose, is not yet known. 
Those everlasting snow peaks exist seemingly for- 
ever, now and then casting forth their avalanches 
from the tremendous heights, thus enveloped in a 
vigorous atmosphere which protects them in their 
solitary grandeur, and forbid the approach of 
mortal steps. 

Onward, onward they pursued their course, 
ascending and descending mountains, floating 
over rivers, examining their sands, and searching 
the hills. Alas! It wasa hard task they had un- 
dertaken. ‘‘Now they had the gold,’’ then 
‘*They had it not.’’ At length fortune be- 
friended them, and the dust which had hitherto 
blown in their eyes to blind them, disappeared, 
and in its place the real substantial metal pre- 
sented itself. 

They worked well for some weeks, when they 
proposed to take a little recreation and see the 
surrounding country. 

At Mariposa they hired an Indian guide of the 
Ahwahnechee tribe, who were the original in- 
habitants of Yosemite Valley. The valley, he 
assured them, was ‘* The Great Spirit’s home on 
earth.”’ 

Clarence inquired what distance they were 
from it. 

‘* About ten suns’ travel’’ was the answer, mean- 
ing about one hundred and sixty miles. The 
Valley itself was but nine miles in length. 

The Indian then led them through a wild 
romantic country, the Sierra Nevada being mostly 
in view as if beside them at times, seeming so 
near that they thought they could reach it by 
stretching forth their hands, yet the nearest 
approach to them was thirty miles, such was the 
atmospheric influence of the country. 

On reaching Clark’s ranche, they bargained to 
exchange their horses for mules, which were to be 
sent after them to the Mariposa Grove, the tops 
of whose tall trees were already in view. 
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After a pleasant drive of a few hours, they 
reached the grove of Mariposa. The eye looked 
through a long vista of trees of the species Sequoia 
gigantea, while the wind whistled through the pines 
and firs that intruded there. One tall tree stood 
alone at the entrance to the grove, called ‘‘ Satan’s 
Spear ;’’ it was apparently over a hundred feet in 
height, and at least seventy or eighty feet in cir- 
cumference ; near it was a large trunk whose de- 
cayed branches gave it the look of a tower; near it 
was the ‘‘ Twins’’ as the Indian called it. Those 
two trees linked together showed their terrible old 
age; their hearts had decayed so that there re- 
mained only the outside frame ; their hollow trunks 
were large enough to contain their horses and 
shelter themselves. The magnificent appearance 
of those monster trees, and the exhilarating air 
induced them to linger there and encamp for a 
few days. 

‘* If we could only transport some of those trees 
to our old homes, how they would astonish the 
natives!’’ said Clarence. ‘‘ Here is .one that, by 


its size and bark, must be over three thousand 
years old.’’ 


Lawrence suggested that they proceed to mea- 


sure them, and his suggestion was at once carried 
out. 

Some measured thirty, others thirty-four feet in 
diameter, making a circumference of over a hun- 
dred feet; they went on until they came to one of 
over a hundred and two, when they became weary 
of the job. They looked at each other, and the 
electric thought of their own folly ran through 
their ranks, and all joined in a general laugh. 

‘‘Hang it!’’ exclaimed Lawrence, ‘‘ we were 
fools to attempt to take the measurement of these 
dumb chaps; why, it would employ an army of men 
for years, to measure all the trees of those groves; 
besides we could not get to measure their height, 
for some of them are hundreds of feet above our 
heads, as tall and as slender as a pole, keeping 
their strong guarded branches, delicate leaves, and 
smooth small cones to crown their heads, as much 
as to say, ‘ We will be kings.’ ”’ 

‘* Here is a fallen one, we can measure that,’’ 
said Clarence. 

‘** True,’’ was the reply. And it was quickly 
ascertained that before this giant tree bent to the 
fury of the storm, it must have reared its head 
nearly four hundred feet above the earth. 

** There is good shelter in the hollow trunk of 





this decaying tree for our horses,’’ observed 
Albert. ‘‘ Let us place them and our baggage in 
those stables that Nature has been kind enough to 
provide for them, and take a survey of the sur- 
rounding grove;’’ being ten miles deep there was 
much to explore. 

** Yes !’’ said Ahwahnee, ‘‘ those trees are but 
little babes to those of Calaveras Grove. White 
man say the ‘ mammoth,’ that is, their biggest one, 
is over three hundred feet high and ninety-six 
around. That grove has one hundred and three 
trees belonging to its fifty acres; you better see 
yourselves, for this is white man’s talk about his 
family of trees.’’ 

‘<We will see that, perhaps, on our return from 
the valley; now we will examine around here.’’ 

They all agreed to the proposition except Fran- 
cisco, who preferred remaining with his horses in 
the shelter of the hollow tree. 

As the wanderers pursued their course, they 
became fatigued and rested on the bank of a re- 
freshing stream, amid the immense Seguota gigan- 
tea, with its cinnamon-colored leaves revealed 
in all their glory. Here also were some of the 
monarchs of the English forests, ‘‘ The Oak,’’ 
who strove for supremacy of beauty, though not 
for stature, with the California natives. They ex- 
tended their weeping branches over the water in 
gnarled, graceful, symmetrical forms, which being 
laden with their sumptuous foliage entwined 
together weaving green arbors, leaving their tall 
neighbors to fill up the background with their 
autumnal tints. 

‘‘We cannot measure such scenes,’’ observed 
Albert, ‘‘ but I tell you what I will do. I will 
sketch them. Then we can look at them when we 
are far away.”’ 

Albert being an enthusiastic amateur painter, 
commenced at once the task; but there being such 
innumerable shades of foliage, from Prussian to 
emerald green, sepia, sienna, yellow, and all the 
intervening tints, that he soon relinquished that 
task, declaring that it would take years instead 
of days to get the colors mixed, finally conclud- 
ing that the attempt to sketch, and its failure, 
had taken his vanity down more than any female 
had done that he had met during his life. 

Whilst Albert had been exercising his patience, 
or rather his impatience, at painting, his friends 


‘| were amusing themselves shooting and fishing ; 


they obtained plenty of grouse, and the beautiful 
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crowned California quail. In the chase the In- 
dians had not forgotten their favorite dish of 
roasted grasshoppers; they were delicacies to them, 
as many of the tribe, when on the plains, live on 
them. 

Bang! went the gun; after many successful shots 
its echo came back, accompanied by such sweet 
sounds as were never heard before in that wil- 
Cerness, 

Francisco, to amuse himself, sang several of his 
favorite airs. His melodious voice found an ac- 
companiment in the echo from every dell and hill. 

All were silent to listen, and wonder where the 
sounds came from. Clarence was annoyed; the 
voice seemed familiar to him. All the old Indian 
superstitions seized him, and tortured his mind. 
He feared lest it was a warning voice portending 
danger to Naomie. At length the sounds died 
away, and were forgotten in the chase. 

The mules arrived in two days, and all were 
ready to start in a few hours. Francisco would 
not exchange his horse for a mule, but the rest of 
them were well stabled in the old trunk of the 
tree, and left in charge of the attendant who 
brought the mules. All being arranged, onward 


was the word of command, and merrily onward 
they proceeded, through masses of bright foliage 
which excluded the view of the entrance to the 
valley from their sight, until a sudden opening in 
the wood brought them to the verge of a preci- 
pice, where they halted. 

They stood on Point Inspiration, which dis- 


closed Yosemite Valley to their sight. Wonder, 
amazement, and delight arrested their senses. 
There it lay before them, with its natural turrets, 
cliffs, domes, and mountains in the distance. 

They stood on the verge of that precipice; the 
chasm before them was near a mile in depth. It 
was a lofty perpendicular granite wall, whose base 
was hidden by verdure, whether of ferns, pines, 
or oaks, required a descent to ascertain. 

Another wall of equally lofty proportions stood 
like a fierce opponent on the other side of the 
valley. It was called the Sentinel, and stood 
three thousand two hundred and seventy feet 
above the valley. ‘The sun threw its gorgeous 
light and golden mist over the monarchical heads 
of the domes, while an intense bright luminous 
atmosphere enveloped all objects, and diffused 
itself into all animated subjects. 

‘*Humph !” said the guide, with his true Indian 





grunt; ‘‘there is El Capitan. Our name for him 
was Tutockanula, the Great Chief of the Valley. 
He was the fostering god of the valley.” 

From this eminence the eye had the whole 
range of the valley under its inspection. Look- 
ing to the east the guide pointed out the cliffs of 
the ‘‘Three Brothers,’’ called by the tribe ‘*‘ Pom- 
pompasus ;’’ by the whites it means ‘‘ Mountains 
playing leap frog.’’ They are said to be four 
thousand feet high. Beyond is the ‘‘ Baby’s 
Cradle,’’ that we call ‘‘ Tocayce.’’ Above that 
stands the North Dome. 

‘*Why,”’ said Lawrence, ‘that looks like one 
of the mountain rocks of Switzerland, magnified 
in size, with its polished surface shining in the 
light of the sun.” 

‘*¢Humph!’’ continued Ahwahnee, ‘‘ there to the 
south of it is the South Dome, that we red men 
call ‘ Tissaach,’ the Goddess of the Valley.’’ 

**See!’’ exclaimed Francisco, ‘‘ what a beau- 
tiful shape ‘Tissaach’ has. How like a monstrous 
acorn it appears; its granite head reposes on its 
green cup, formed of pines, cedars, and ever- 
greens.”’ 

‘*Tissaach is the good genius of the valley,”’ 
observed the Indian. 

Looking to the west, the valley widened as it 
embraced the lofty range of mountains, behind 
which the sun was fast sinking, its day’s travel 
being done. 

The approaching darkness warned them to pre- 
pare for the night, as it would be impossible for 
them to enter the valley before morning; their 
tents were soon pitched, and the evening meal 
prepared. 

As the dark shadows of night fell over the 
valley, its stillness became more solemn and ma- 
jestic; one by one its cliffs and domes faded from 
the sight, as though they had dissolved in air, and 
chaos again reigned over the earth. No sounds 
were heard; even the lips of man were closed, 
seemingly sealed by an oppressive gloomy gran- 
deur of the invisible rocks. 

The silence continued until the moon began to 
rise; its appearance broke the spell; its beams 
falling on the tops of the cliffs, transferred the 
gray tints to silver lights set in the blue sky. The 
dreariness of the desert was gradually dispelled, 
and life was infused into the animate bodies that 
had been held under the influence of superstition. 

The valley no longer lay obscured in darkness; 
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the cheerful transformation that had occurred in 
Nature’s course emboldened the spirits of the 
travellers resting on the edge of that immense 
precipice of rock, and the silence of the solitude 
was broken by the deep voice of one of the In- 
dians, saying: 

‘*We rest upon the bosom of ‘ Tutockanula,’ 
the Great Chief who presided over the valley. 
He was ever a youthful immortal, who dwelt on 
his high rocky home, and cared for his people 
whom he loved. Leaping over the upper plains, 
he herded the wild deer, that the people might 
choose the fattest for the feast. He roused the 
bear from his cavern in the mountain, that the 
brave might hunt. From his lofty rock he prayed 
to the Great Spirit, and brought the soft rain upon 
the corn in the valley. The smoke of his pipe 
curled into the air, and the golden sun breathed 
warmly through its blue haze, and ripened the 
crops, that the women might gather them in. 
When he laughed, the face of the river was rip- 
pled with siniles ; when he sighed, the wind swept 
sadly through the singing pines; if he spoke, the 
sound was like the deep voice of the cataract, and 
when he smote the far-striding bear, his whoop 
of triumph rang from crag to gorge, echoed from 
mountain to mountain. His form was straight 
like the arrow, and elastic like the bow. His foot 
was swifter than the red deer, and his eye was 
bright as the sun. 

‘But one morning a bright vision arose before 
him ; a maiden sat upon the southern granite Dome 
that raises its head among the highest peaks. She 
was not like the dark maidens of the tribe below ; 
for her golden hair rolled over her form of dazzling 
whiteness, her blue eyes were as the far-off hills 
before the sun goes down; two cloud-like wings 
waved from her shoulders, her voice was sweet as 
the birds of the woods. 

‘‘She whispered softly, ‘Tutockanula!’ then 
gliding up the rocky dome, she disappeared. 
Keen was the eye, quick was the ear, swift was 
the foot of the youth as he flew up the rugged 
path in pursuit ; but her showy wings wafted her 
away, and she saw him no more. 

‘*Every morning now did the enamored Tu- 
tockanula wander over the stony barriers in search 
of the lovely Tissaack. Each day she laid sweet 
acorns and wild flowers at the foot of her dome, 
but he forgot the crops of Yosemite, and they 
without rain, wanting his tender care, had with- 





ered away until all his tribe were likely to starve. 
Tutockanula’s eyes were dazzled by the white 
wings of Tissaack. 

‘*A committee of venerable warriors were sent by 
the starving tribe to Tissaack, whose remains are 
the South Dome. Full of sorrow for the fate of 
her nation, she implored ‘ The Great Spirit’ to 
aid and succor them, and bring again their flowers 
and grain. 

‘* Then a terrible noise like thunder was heard, 
and the mighty cone was rent asunder; half of it 
falling forward, checked the snow waters and 
drove them to the beautiful ‘ Lake Aweyah,’ from 
which flows a stream into the valley, now forming 
one of the loveliest branches of the Mercede. 

‘The other portion of the cone stands there 
erect, a proud monument to the name of Tissaack. 
Some disregard her memory and call it the ‘ South 
Dome.’ The heroic maiden died for her people; 
she has never been seen on the earth since. As she 
flew away, small downy feathers wafted from her 
wings; where they fell on the margin of the lake, 
thousands of white violets sprang up. 

‘* Tutockanula was inconsolable for the loss of 
her. He carved her image on the face of this 
rock, a mile high, and his own also. 

‘* Those who believe in these traditions, imagine 
that they can discern the faces on those rocks. 
Such is the legend of our tribe.’’ 

As the voice of the Indian died away, silence 
again usurped its sway, while sweet oblivion lent 
its aid to recruit the strength of the party for the 
coming day’s exertions. 

There was too much excitement in the minds of 
the tourists to let them sleep late. They were up 
with the sun, determined to behold all the charms 
that would be presented to them. 


CHAPTER XXI. THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 

A GENERAL survey of the road that lay before 
them took place before the rising of the sun. 

Clarence was struck with dismay at the tortuous 
path, if so it could be called, that presented itself. 
There it was, twisting and twining from crag to 
crag, that apparently grasped each other over 
the steep precipices which threatened death to 
the rash intruder who should presumptuously 
invade their territory. 

He endeavored to persuade Francisco to remain 
behind, he having refused to exchange his horse 
for a mule, but Francisco laughed at the idea of 
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doing either. ‘‘ No, no,’’ said he, **I can play 
at leap-frog over my horse’s head as well as the 
bravest of you, if she would never be so treacher- 
ous as to play any trick upon me. Besides, Bessy 
is sure-footed and knows me well. Don’t you, 
Bessy?’’ and he led her forward as he patted the 
favorite animal. 

**Stay! our guide will lead the way, if you 
please,’’ said Albert. ‘* No gymnastics except 
under his direction, nor is there to be any pre- 
mium given for broken limbs.”’ 

Laughter took the place of fear as they pro- 
ceeded. Now and then they tarried to listen to 
the murmurs of the Mercede river as it took its de- 
parture from the valley to lose itself in the distant 
vortex, and become lost in the depths of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The mule that the Indian rode became restive; 
but its rider, firm in his purpose, held on till the 
beast leaped over the precipice, and both escaped 
the danger that threatened them. The rest of the 
party not feeling so brave, yielded to the wishes 
of their animals, and dismounting, walked by 
their sides, content with having their baggage 
carried for them. 

The travellers entered the valley under the frown- 
ing shadows of El Capitan, who stood there like a 
grim watchman, as if to guard the treasured Eden. 

The valley was decked in all the glories of 
spring. ‘The clear pure water of the Mercede 
river threaded its way in a silvery stream. It was 
one luxuriant garden, carpeted with primroses, 
violets, cowslips, deer flowers, lilies, and various 
others of never-ending hues, which were but the 
groundwork for the majestic trees that grew under 
the towering masses of gray, neutral, and purple- 
tinted rocks. 

The grove in which they encamped was under 
shelter of El Capitan, on whose top they rested on 
the previous night; it was situated so that in 
reaching it they had to pass ‘‘ The Bridal Falls,”’ 
on the south side of the valley, one of the most 
beautiful cataracts in the valley. 

A small rivulet first peeps forth, as if wishing 
to escape notice, like a blushing bride coquetting 
with her admirer, until emboldened by success, 
she no longer conceals herself in her gauzy ele- 
ment, but rushes forth over an immense precipice, 
fluttering in the wind with sprays of diamond 
lustre, which sparkling with the reflection of the 
sun’s rays, form a bright veil like silver lace, fall- 





ing nine hundred and forty feet over moss-covered 
rocks, tall pine trees, and delicate flowers, not 
concealing, but increasing their beauties. 

‘* Was there ever anything more transcendently 
beautiful !’’ exclaimed Francisco, as he gazed in 
wonder at the Falls. . 

‘* Hush !’’ whispered the Indian guide. “Speak 
low; it is ‘Pohono, or the Bridal Falls.’’’ Amazed 
at the tremor and terror of the Indian, they re- 
mained silent till they had passed the Falls, then 
he spoke: 

‘It is Pohono! the evil genius of the valley! 
Our tribe dare not speak of it lest evil befall them. 
It sports in deceitful beauty to lure us on, and 
when darkness encloses the earth, it wanders in 
the footsteps of the red man, bearing him in its 
cold waters over rocks and mountains into the 
mysterious deep ocean, from whence he is heard 
of no more on earth. Our Indian maidens trem- 
ble at the name, and never repeat it at night.’’ 

They felt for the poor guide’s superstitious 
terror, yet could not withhold their admiration of 
the Falls. Many thoughts crossed the mind of 
each as they surveyed the great magnificent objects 
around them. 

They were in ecstasies at the beauties before 
them, especially Clarence, who could not help 
expressing his feelings. ‘‘I shall hate to leave 
this gorgeous country of magnified mountains and 
forests.”’ : 

The book of Nature is a beautiful one to read 
when the mind is prepared for it by a knowledge 
of the arts and sciences, directed by the power of 
the Supreme Being which infuses Christianity into 
its researches, making man the instrument to draw 
forth its resources. Here she has made a record, 
sealed it with volcanic force, with fire and water 
as witnesses ; if we may draw our conclusions, how 
else solve this mystery. ‘To what cause can be 
attributed all the formations of those wondrous 
works of heaven that are before us? What great 
convulsion of Nature can have wrought them ?”’ 
observed Albert. ‘* None can tell.” 

‘« If we can believe the tradition of the Indian, 
the history of Tissaack would lead us to suppose 
that it was an earthquake! Yet the formation of 
the Domes and the rude structures in the Valley, 
induce a belief that it was the work of mighty 
glaciers, which a terrible avalanche may have sent 
forth. The mountzin rocks of Switzerland are 
the counterparts of them,’’ said Clarence. 
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“Certainly, these polished monuments have 
some secret history that they are trying to reveal,”’ 
continued Albert. 

‘¢ They may owe their existence to some glacial 
power, as is declared by the brilliancy with which 
they shine and reflect the sun’s rays; but whether 
that influence was united with volcanic agencies, 
or by glaciers alone, is beyond the comprehension 
of man at present to explain. However, they are 
imbedded in a most glorious country, whose 
blessed sunshine and shade invite one to repose 
under them. Who could not live here in sweet 
content, where plenty showers her golden harvests 
for man’s wants !”’ 

Francisco, who had been listening attentively 
to the conversation, calmly observed : ‘‘ There is 
an awful sublimity in the surroundings; the vast 
towering granite walls, to whose rocky surface tall 
pines and cedars cling with all the tenacity that a 
shipwrecked sailor grasps the floating plank that 
Fate has sent him as he struggles in the wide 
ocean. The lofty mountains and terrific torrents 
inspire one with terror and dread. Could Mil- 
ton’s invisible sight have reverted back to survey 
this place after the fierce contention that raised 
those Domes from the earth’s deep centre, and 
witnessed the fierce struggle of the elements, he 
would have found corresponding objects to com- 
plete his poem, and a field for his demons to do 
their work in. Then his ‘ Paradise Lost’ would 
have been more complete. The rocks are the 
bones of the earth, which are the entrails of the 
globe, and subject to convulsions, like the human 
system, when electric and atmospheric or hydraulic 
influences come in contact. Here we, the creatures 
of circumstance, calmly survey those wonders, yet 
know not the moment some high impetuous force 
might burst from its prison-house to crush us with 
its strength.”’ 

Albert gazed at him with wonder, as he pro- 
ceeded: 

‘*Nature seems to have chosen this spot to 
display the magnitude of its power, which no 
eye has yet seen exceeded, when its monstrous 
surroundings have been contemplated. Here, be- 
neath the shelter of the snow-crested peaks lie 
tugged turrets, buried in forest trees; while at a 
distance the Sierra Nevada, that range of moun- 
tains, seemingly watch over them to feed and 
nourish the soil and trees by the gentle streams 
she sends to them—whether for good or evil, is 





yet to be proved. Those mountains that now 
reflect such delicate outlines upon the sun’s rays, 
may become overcharged with that pure element, 
that she now so charily sends forth, and deluge 
hills, valleys, and forests, destroying them for- 
ever.”’ 

As he concluded, Albert inquired : 

‘¢From whence do you derive your ideas ?”’ 

‘*From thought and observation!’’ replied 
Francisco. 

‘*Do boys of your age usually think so meta- 
physically ?”’ 

‘* Experience should answer your question bet- 
ter than I can.”’ 

‘* What is your age?”’ 

**T never inquired !’’ was the laconic reply. 

** Were you a coquettish girl, I could understand 
your reply ; your being a boy, it perplexes me.’’ 

‘A little perplexity may do you good. It may 
make you exercise your mind, which has been 
laying dormant.’’ 

After this answer, Francisco burst into a wild 
strain of song. Albert started; it was the same 
voice that he had heard before, and the one that 
had enchanted him when in the grove, and which 
had awakened superstitious thoughts in the mind 
of Clarence. He gazed in the face of Francisco. 
There was no trace there of anything he had seen 
before. Nothing, nothing! but the dark, uncouth 
face. 

They tarried some time in this encampment, 
where the elasticity of the air allowed them to 
contemplate El Capitan (or the Captain), who, at 
the height of thirty-six hundred feet above them, 
seemed to frown on them as he sheltered them 
in his shade from the sun. 

Half-way up this monstrous cliff is a solitary 
pine tree, which is imbedded in a niche, as though 
it were a shelter made for it to secure it from the 
rude winter winds; how or from whence it receives 
its nourishment is a mystery, but there it has 
grown and flourished, far above the reach of 
human hands. 

They occupied the day in examining the objects 
around them, particularly the stony spires of 
‘*The Three Brothers,’’ who raise their lofty 
peaks, like the three twin Roman brothers, ina 
firm phalanx, threatening their opposite neighbors, 
‘*The Sentinel’? and ‘*The Cathedral Rocks,’’ 
and the Cathedral Spires, which bear the Indian 
name, ‘ Pooseeorah Chucka,’ Large Acorn Store- 
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house being the English for it. They have all 
elevated walls, imprisoning the grove and river in 
their enclosures with their immense height, frown- 
ing on the ‘* Three Little Graces’’ that stand 
between them and the Bridal Falls. 

All were fatigued after the day’s rambling, when 
they returned to the camp, where the darkness of 
night made all things more solemnly grand. Sur- 
rounded by the gigantic granite cliffs the dreamers 
slept as though the catacombs of Egypt enclosed 
them. Francisco awoke, and viewed the scene 
with terror. One little glittering light shone in 
the distance, as if it were a star hovering over 
some favored spot to guard it from danger; it 
shed its lustre through all the gloom from the 
habitation of Messrs. Hutchings & Co. That one 
little spark of light dispelled the gloom of the 
night in the valley from the mind of Francisco, 
in silently establishing the fact that mortals like 
themselves lived and breathed through the dismal 
night, happy in the expectation of the morning 
dawn bursting on them with all its surrounding glo- 
ries to make them forget the present dreary hours. 

They were surprised to find that man had al- 
ready commenced the work of civilization in this 
After a hearty 


secluded portion of the globe. 
breakfast the order of the day was a visit to the 
hotel, where they were kindly welcomed by the 


owners, and where good cheer awaited them. It 
was indeed a settlement away from the ‘ busy 
haunts of man,’’ where cheerful occupations luxu- 
riated on Nature’s bounteous productions. Here 
plenty reigned; rich harvests presented them- 
selves, and repaid the laborers’ slightest toil. 

The hands of man had erected two dwellings, 
and commenced the work of preparation for a 
great establishment. 

One of the proprietors, Mr. Hutchings, was 
very sanguine in his hopes of establishing a glori- 
ous place of summer resort, where fashion, science, 
taste, and art would combine to attract all Western 
tourists, when the Pacific railroad should be fin- 
ished ; surely none with equal variety can be found. 
It offers all the delights of an Italian climate and 
Italian skies; snows, avalanches, and mountains, 
as gigantic and varying as those of Switzerland ; 
but richer in its mineral wealth than all Europe 
combined. 

Opposite the hotel a cafion takes a southerly 
direction; it is two thousand feet deep. It is 
called ‘‘ The Lover’s Rest.”’ 





From the hotel there was a full view of ‘‘ The 
Yosemite Falls,’’ Large Grizzly Bear. The In- 
dians call this cataract ‘‘The Cholooke.’’ It first 
descends over a single ledge of mossy rock ; this 
vast volume of water then resolves itself into a 
succession of rapids, which pursue their course in 
different directions, rolling over three granite bar- 
riers which receive it, to precipitate them into the 
valley, over tall trees of pine and cedar, which, 
falling over the branches, form in crystal drops, 
displaying great beauty, at times catching the 
sun’s rays forming miniature rainbows, or when 
swayed by the fierce wind roar with thundering 
noises, resembling the sharp fire of artillery in a 
battle. The sounds are governed by the spirit of 
the wind, at times they greet the ear in heavy 
peals like thunder, changing their music as the 
tempest of zephyr commands. 

In accomplishing its journey into the valley, 
this Fall traverses over twenty-two hundred feet. 
The first leap of the water descends sixteen hun- 
dred feet, from whence it rolls in its fury two 
hundred feet more, and its last concluding leap, 
over the trees and rocks, measures four hundred 
feet more. 

They reached the ‘‘ Yosemite Falls’’ by keeping 
in the channel of the river, where plenty of step- 
ping stones were found, from the largest to the 
smallest of boulders. 

Having reached the sheltering rocks that the 
water flowed over, they were well repaid for their 
trouble by an inspection of the wild romantic as- 
pect of the place. Small stunted dark pines, min- 
gled with tall firs protruding themselves through 
the gray moss-covered boulders, where it was 
impossible for the eye to discover any other vege- 
tation. All was in solemn, sombre gigantic 
grandeur, formed by the upheaved mountains of 
granite. 

It was arranged that the hotel should be con- 
sidered as their rendezvous, whilst in their general 
excursions to the various points of interest, encamp- 
ments were to be resorted to; in fact many of the 
party gave the preference to sleeping in the camp 
to the close air of the house, and as fatigue would 
overcome them in their distant rambles (particu- 
larly Francisco, who would frequently show symp- 
toms of weariness that he tried to cast off), the 
tents were not only useful and agreeable, but 
absolutely became a luxury. 

Returning from one of those excursions, Fran- 
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cisco seated himself on the grass, contemplating 
with pleasure the large butterflies that sported 
their brilliant colored wings daily in the sun- 
shine. 

The butterflies, like most of the productions of 
California, exult in size and beauty. Lawrence, 
who had been sent in search of him, on finding 
him, accosted him thus: 

‘*Boy, you will never be a man. You are 
always tired. There you are lounging on the 
grass, watching those useless insects who flutter 
among the flowers, like so many women dressed 
out to ensnare fops and fools. Here is one for 
you,’’ crushing it as he caught one for him. 
‘* There, you see, it is just like a woman; destroy 
her fine clothes, and what does she appear like! 
I am sorry I destroyed it. But there are plenty 
more, and as you want one you shall have it;’’ 
accordingly, he caught one. 

‘*Poor innocents,’’ replied Francisco, ‘‘ your 
fate, too, is like woman; they sported and exulted 
in their beauty until it became their ruin. Alas! 
why does man rejoice in the destruction of the 
most lovely of creation ?”’ 

‘*T thank you for your intentions; but their 
principal charm to me lay in their graceful sport 
among the flowers.’’ 

‘*You have a great deal of feeling for butter- 
flies. You speak of them as if they were women,”’ 
observed Albert, who had been listening unseen to 
Francisco. 

**You here, Mr. Albert! I may have pity for 
them, and for women also,’’ answered Francisco. 
**T thank you, Mr. Lawrence, for your gift.’’ 

Lawrence received his thanks without saying 
anything more, and went off to fish, leaving Albert 
and Francisco to argue the subject; when Fran- 
cisco continued : 

‘You are so spiteful ! 
been crossed in love.”’ 

‘You think so? Indeed, I have not found one 
that I could love enough to marry.’’ 

‘** None beautiful enough to captivate you!’’ was 
the half scornful observation of Francisco. 

Albert assuming a serious, thoughtful air, ob- 
served, ‘* Beauty is an ideal charm altogether ; few 


agree upon its points. You see the leaves on that 
tree ?”’ 


** Ves.’’ 
‘‘ They are all beautiful, yet no two alike.’’ 


‘Yes, very beautiful while their verdure lasts.’’ 
Vor. X.—29 


I expect that you have 








‘True, but when that green cuticle withers 
and falls off, a skeleton of delicate texture remains, 
so fine that the hands of man cannot produce one 
like it.’’ 

**You are right,’’ said Albert. ‘In 
spect, personal beauty will, and does 
But intellectuality is what I want and require. 
Intellect that does not wither. Beauty is tran- 
sient. The roses will fade from the cheek of 
youth; age will alter it. But there is a charm in 
an intellectual mind that nothing can efface.’’ 

‘*T will have to take some lessons from you, to 
teach me howto discover it. What are the princi- 
pal characteristics of it? Is it in the voice? the 
manner? or the face?’’ There was something so 
coquettish, so feminine in Francisco’s questions, 
that Albert was annoyed as he replied: 

** You should have learned that of your mother. 
Why did you leave her ?”’ 

‘«T never knew a mother’s love or care. I had 
no home but the wild woods and bark tents. I 
learned to climb the highest mountain crags, to 
battle with the young eaglet, and to shoot the 
flying deer. Often my nature shrunk from the 
butchery of the dying fawn as it raised its eyes im- 
ploring pity.”’ 

‘*Your wild life did not harden your heart 
entirely !’’ 

‘* No, for we love our animals although we may 
destroy them at times. We have a legend among 
the Indians, that the prairie dog, the owl, and 
the rattlesnake live like a happy family in one bur- 
row. And the serpent finds a fast friend in the 
turtle dove. The doves are called the rattle- 
snake’s brother-in-law. They say that when an 
Indian kills a dove or mocks its plaintive cry, its 
mate will tell the rattlesnake, who will be in wait, 
and avenge the wrong by a deadly sting, and 
when one of the snakes is killed, the turtle doves 
watch over its dead body, and chant mournful 
dirges at its funeral.’’ 

‘It was not from the Indians or the doves you 
learned the lovely melodies that you make the 
woods and valleys resound with at times. Where 
did you acquire the knowledge of music ?”’ 

‘‘One who had my welfare at heart, had me 
instructed in all things necessary to civilize me. 
But alas! they could only accomplish that task in 
part. I looked at both sides of society. On 
the one side I saw deceit and falsehood ; on the 
other, brutality that was most disgusting. Among 


one re- 
change. 
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the savages, woman holds no position; she is the 
drudge, the slave of man. In civilized circles, 
woman’s intellect is acknowledged, and gives her 
a rank equal to man in many respects.”’ 

While Francisco was making these remarks, 
Albert fixed his eyes steadily upon him, the 
doubts which had existed in his mind, as to the 
identity of the sex of Francisco, became more 


perplexing. There was a mildness of manners, a | 


feeling of shame, so completely developed in the 
trembling form and voice, that it was almost im- 
possible to decide. 

Francisco perceived the earnest look, and in- 
stantly aroused his faculties, and then assuming a 
scornful manner, he proceeded. ‘‘ Yes, certain 
forms are required, and money! Yes, money is a 
necessity; for money you barter everything in 
civilized life, from the bread you eat to the love 
you covet. Money carries its weight against all 
else. Place gold in the scales, try to balance it 
with truth! it stands motionless! Put in virtue! 
still the scales will not move, add honor ! it is but 
a fluttering feather. Put in love! the beam will 


not descend ; ambition and selfishness! ah, there 
is a gentle motion; but time breathes on the dross, 


a few atoms float in the air, but the sediment 
soon settles down. You must balance the sub- 
stance with the same substance. Gold against 
gold; that is the only thing that will weigh down 
the scales to its lowest depth. Money is civiliza- 
tion. Money governs monarchs, empires, kings 
and nations. The natural feelings of the heart 
stand no chance opposed to such a bitter enemy.”’ 

‘** You speak strangely! Youa boy! and one so 
young, I cannot understand you! Were you a 
woman, I should not wonder at your observations; 
they are those that would claim my admiration, 
my love.’’ 


** Your love! Ha! ha! alas! love with you is 


but a word to be spoken in your moment of gayety. 
Love is not in your nature. You look on it as 
an everyday affair that may exist in thought, to 
amuse you for a brief season, but it will not reign 
in your heart. No, it is only in the unsophisticated 
one that love takes truthful possession ; the oceans 
cannot wash it out, nor inountains crush it.’’ 

‘*Where can those unsophisticated beings be 
found ?”’ 

‘« They are few and rare, but you will find them 
in those who have just entered the spring time of 
life, whom the feelings of nature govern, not 
wealth; those who have learned to enjoy the 
works of the Creator. With those who can calmly 
contemplate them, a man may trust his happiness, 
his life. But let us change the subject. Behold 
how gracefully the orb of day bids adieu to earth, 
reflecting its smiles in gorgeous tints upon the 
clouds. _Oh! how often have I watched for its 
return at early dawn as it chastens the leaden- 
colored mists away. The birds salute it with their 
joyous hymns of Nature’s music.”’ 

‘« Francisco, there is some strange mystery about 
you. You are well educated, have great abilities, 
a strong mind, modest and unassuming. Why 
did you venture on this expedition ?”’ 

‘*T ought not to have doneso. I feel every 
day more and more that I have done wrong in 
coming here, but—’’ He paused, and ere he could 
decide to acknowledge who he was or to remain 
in mystery, the horn (which was the signal for 
them all to assemble for their meals, or in case of 
any danger threatening them), was heard sum- 
moning them. 

“* See, the curling smoke of our lighted fires recalls 
us to our camps,’’ said Francisco, as he bounded 
over the crags like a young fawn; whilst Albert 
followed in a state of perplexity and amazement, 
determined to seek an explanation of Clarence. 
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EAcu hour as it fleets dooms a joy to decay,— 

From the chaplet of Hope steals a blossom away; 
Throws a shade o’er the lustre of life’s fairy scene, 
And leaves but the thorn where the rosebuds have been. 


It sullies a link in affection’s young chain, 

Which once slightly tarnished, ne’er sparkles again; 

Spoils the sheaves which the heart in its summer would 
bind 

To guard °gainst a leafless and bleak autumn wind. 


| But a region there is where the buds never die, 
| Where the sun meets no clouds in his path through the 
sky; 
Where the rose-wreath of joy is immortal in bloom, 
And sheds on the gale a celestial perfume. 


Where ethereal melody steals through the soul, 

And the full tide of rapture is free from control— 

Oh, we’ve nothing to do in a bleak world like this, 
| But to toil for a home in this haven of bliss! 
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BEAUTY. 


By L. MALLETTE ANDERSON. 


‘Gop gave blonde hair to the Northern women 
to console the men for the absence of the sun.”’ 


Golden hair has always been thought most beau- | 


tiful, because light is the ideal of all beauty. All 
antiquity adored blonde beauty, and from that 
day to this the fair ones with golden tresses, 

“ Hair, where the painter plays the spider, 
and hath woven a glorious mesh to entrap the 
hearts of men 

Faster than the gnats in cobwebs,” 

have been at various times the despair of painters, 
and the beloved of men. Aphrodite was a blonde; 
Daphne was also; and so was Helen,of Troy. 
Homer called her ‘‘Golden Venus.’’ Anacreon 
was fascinated with the blue eyes of the lady of 
his love; Pindar sang of golden hair and of black; 
but Horace only praised blonde hair. Ovid, too, 
was ‘‘ dazzled by the rosy-fingered goddess’ Au- 
rora, with affluent golden locks. 


The Magdalene had hair, golden as ripened 
wheat, and she who wiped the Saviour’s feet with 
the hairs of her head, moistened with her tears, 


was a blonde. Apollo, god of supreme manly 
beauty, was ‘‘crowned with dishevelled light.’ 
Mars was blonde; so was Achilles. Lucretia 
Borgia, whom we used to imagine with raven 
tresses, was a blonde. Byron, when shown a lock 
of her hair, said, ‘‘ if ever hair was ever golden, 
sure ’tis this of Lucretia Borgia’s,’’ and begged 
for only one strand of it. Lady Macbeth, too, 
whom we used to think a brunette, with drawn 
brows and murderous glance, was, we are told, a 
slight, shy pale little woman, with blue eyes and 
light hair. 

The nineteenth century has been declared the 
age of blondes, as the eighteenth was of brunettes. 
Many who are not natural blondes, have become 
chemical blondes. Resolving to be in the fashion, 
they resort to dyes to bleach their hair, and by 
virtue of ‘‘ Blondine’’ eau de fees, or ammonia, 
have changed from brune to blonde; in many 
cases to the destruction of what natural beauty 
they were endowed with. This is no modern 
invention or practice by any means, for blonde or 
yellow was a favorite color of the Greeks; and 


| the Greek girls of the period, often, by the use 
| of dyes, bleached their sable locks. 

The lovely, ill-fated Marie Stuart, covered her 
own natural dark braids with reddish fronts; Mes- 
salina was a brunette, but wore a blonde wig; and 
actresses have further set the fashion in this par- 
ticular. Golden hair lights up so beautifully by 





night, and contrasts so well with the gorgeous 
tints of a stage costume, which, with the bril- 


| liant gaslight, enhances the beauty, natural and 
| borrowed. And they have made yellow hair to 
| some extent the fashion. 


The actress whose freak 
of the moment it was, some twenty-five years ago, 
at the Comedie Francaise to play Ophelia in a 
blonde wig, probably did not think she was setting 
a fashion which would rage until the present day. 

The blonde literature of the day has possibly 
something to do with it, too. Through such 
novels as ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’’ we have come 
to think a blonde woman the concentration of all 
evil—under the guise of soft, childish manners, 
that they are the most heartless, cold-blooded, 
the most capricious, selfish, insatiable women. 
This feeling is carried into social life. The young 
girl fears the married bionde, and believes she 
will, by some Circean charm, beguile her lover, 
in spite of his fidelity and her love. Lady Audley, 
with her ‘‘Secret ;’’ the blonde Aimeé, as the fast 
Duchess; Lydia Thompson’s blonde burlesque 
troupe ; Laura Fair in court with streaming golden 
hair, and round, white arms, circling the Judge’s 
neck, are all types which we meet with, and who, 
after a time, most likely break throug) the bonds 
of social life and propriety, and enter the land of 
Bohemia. How much responsibility novels and 
dramas of this vicious school must bear for this 
state of affairs is a question yet to be decided. 

Scnaefhausen, from carefully gathered statistics, 
states that the majority of sopranos and tenors 
have light complexion and eyes, while with altos 
and bassos the reverse is true. Jenny Lind, 
Nilsson, and Sontag were blondes. 

Germans, Swedes, and all the pale unripened 





beauties of the North are flaxen- rather than 


| golden-haired ; the opposite of the red-gold of the 
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Venetian blonde, to which class the auburn-haired 
love of Byron, Countess Guiccioli belonged. 

Arsénye Houssaye says : 

‘* America sends to Paris the loveliest blondes. 
Among which we may describe the distinct classes, 
which, according to John Weiss, for brevity may 
be called ‘the lunar and the solar.’ The one 
seems as if blanched by sunlight that has been re- 
flected : it wilts from defect rather than excess of 
warming power. The passions are contoured, like 
the body; a sort of scrofulous habit seems indi- 
cated by a too delicate and thin complexion. It 
lurks in the lifeless yellow or chestnut of the hair, 
in the unsound teeth, and the languid speech. 
There is little valor for mischief in them, as there 
is little ambition for achievement. Their virtue 
seems only a temper, and that is kept faint, as if 
by constant exudation of the blood. 

‘* And their women are, as a class, exacting, with 
a love cold and unresponsive as wives; selfish 
and indifferent as acquaintances. They are gener- 
ally slender, always colorless, flaxen-haired, daz- 
zlingly fair, azure veined, with pale blue eyes, a 
greenish gray. Their hands are slim, thin, cool, 
and nerveless ; their blood runs cold; their pulsa- 
tions are even; it is impossible to excite them. 
And they are always severe in their judgments, 
and have no charity for an erring sister. They 
marry well and live—forever. No man need ever 
marry one of this type, fragile as Sevres china 
though she may appear, with the most distant hope 
of ever being left a widower ; for they have great 
powers of endurance in all things, no nerves, no 
emotions, and their systems stubbornly resist dis- 
ease. And when they do die, it is because it is 
ordained that they cannot live always. The ex- 
treme of this type have pale faces, not fair, hair 
like spun glass, and are cold, inanimate and unre- 
sponsive in every way.”’ 

The other type is the golden blonde, the warm, 
mellow, ripe beauty, with the sunshine meshed in 
the net of, her rippling hair, which in truant curls 
and wavy tendrils escape from the comb in the 
most bewitching way. She is always plump, gen- 
erally medium size, always inclining to emdon- 
point, which increases toward mature years, and is 
sometimes so brilliantly colored and so voluptu- 
ous in contour, that she degenerates into a sugges- 
tive resemblance to the gaudy pictures which 
adorn cigar-boxes. She is quicker in her move- 





supple, but easy of carriage; and her light rip- 
pling laughter peals out free and uncontrolled. 
Her hand is pink, warm and moist, and seeks 
yours in aclose cordial pressure. Her throat is 
slender, white and curved. She has a straight 
nose, light brows, and gray, dilating, varying eyes, 
which are yellow in the sunshine, steel-gray in 
anger, and soft and dark under excitement. She 
is always indolent ; never under any provocation 
does any work whatever. She was born for pleas- 
ure, and generally has it, married or single. There 
is a lively fascination about her, which makes 
everything she does appear all right. She can, 
with a wave of her dimpled white hand, and a toss 
of her head, and a flashing glance from her fickle 
eyes, throw you a kiss, or do a thing, which, in 
another woman, would be wholly disreputable. 
Sometimes, she falls in love when a mere girl, for 
she matures early, generally with some one un- 
worthy of her; she, however, has force and will to 
get over it, and never becomes morbid. She is apt 
to marry young, and if unhappily, she leads her 
husband about with an occasional caress, and in- 
variable good humor, and flirts and travels; or 
when at home, has some pretty young girl with 
her, and of course is a great deal in society. She 
is wholly unreliable ; does not mind telling a fib, 
but has her good traits nevertheless. She would 
cheer you up with gay good humor, nurse you 
when sick, and take advantage of you when weil. 
Sometimes she has blue -eyes; but generally this 
type have gray. If brown-eyed she is a better 
woman than has been described; capable of 
stronger attachments, is more considerate, and less 
reckless. 

The extreme of this type, the deep golden, or 
tawny blonde, is auburn-haired, and hag brown 
eyes, long dreaming eyes, and a few freckles scat- 
tered across her nose, which in no wise detract 
from her sensuous beauty. She is languid, is fond 
of odorous blossoms, wine rooms, perfumes, and 
novels. She has a voluptuous figure, a yielding 
form, and luscious, ripe lips, which are maddening 
to kiss. And her low, rich laughter gurgles down 
in her round, white throat in a mocking, inviting 
way, which sets your senses all aglow. You never 
like her a littkek—you may avoid her altogether, as 
entirely too seductive—or you are her slave out- 
right. 

Byt the most exquisitely beautiful of all the 


ments than her less highly-colored sister, less | types of blonde beauty, is that rare combination of 
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luminous black eyes and golden hair found in its 
fullest perfection in Northern Italy; one about 
which any man, nay, even the angels above might 
rave. In this kind of blonde beauty there is an 
exquisite fairness of complexion, tempered with a 
roseate warmth of color, and the full, roundly 
moulded form, and the passionate glance of the 
brunette of the tropics, altogether producing the 
most enticing form of female loveliness; so volup- 
tuously seductive that the most ascetic would yield 
worshipping, at her two warm feet, intoxicated 
with her bodily beauty. 

Moncure D. Conway, in his lecture upon the 
‘History of the Devil,’’ said: ‘‘ According to an 
old legend, Lellieh, the first wife of Adam, was a 
cold, splendid woman, with wondrous golden 
hair. She was created Adam’s equal in every 
respect; therefore, properly enough, she refused 
to obey him. For this, she was driven from the 
Garden of Eden, and Eve was made to order, out 
of one of Adam’s ribs. Then the golden-haired 
Lellieh, jealous and enraged, pining for her lost 
home in paradise, took the form of a serpent, 
crept into the garden, and tempted Adam and 
Eve to their destruction ; and from that day to 
this, Lellieh, the cold, passionless beauty, with 
golden hair, has roamed up and down the earth, 














snaring the sons of Adam and destroying them. 
You may always know her dead victims, for when- 
ever a man has been destroyed by her, you will 
find always a single golden hair wrapped tightly 
around his lifeless heart.’’ 

Now, this severely criticised class of beauties 
has one champion, for somebody has said that 
the ideal wife is a blonde; that she is soft and 
gentle in manner, and slow in motion. That 
women of her class have blue eyes, golden hair, 
mezzo-soprano voices, and wear moderate dress 
improvers. The hair and color are their own, 
and they fear strong men, but like to look at them 
from windows, balconies, carriages, and other 
places of security. They are a trifle unhappy, 
and have not been married to their first love. 
They cannot sew over well, but they have a posi- 
tively maddening way of leaning over backs of 
chairs, while they are asking their husbands if 
they shall wear blue or pink ribbons. They have 
no mothers’ living; they care little for going into 
society; they never desire to obtain the good 
wishes of other men, save where their husband’s 
interest is to that effect. They regard their hus- 
bands as supreme arbiters in all matters. They 


would stay as they are, or fly to New Zealand 
with him, as he desired. 
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Dra never considered the coach full unless it 
had at least twelve grown people—fourteen, if the 
majority happened to be remarkably thin—seated 
inside ; the lumbering old vehicle would, however, 
only hold nine with comfort, with all the comfort 
there ever can be in a stage-coach, that is. So 
when he found that he must start from Sheldon, 
one cold November afternoon, with only four 
fares, he was immensely disgusted. And people 
always were more willing to pack in close together 
when it was nice and chilly ! 

The coach was to have started at four o’clock, 
but Diah waited full five minutes (an unusual con- 
cession for him), in the hope that he might get 
one or two more passengers ; for at that hour there 
were only two occupants of the roomy coach, and 





DEAF MUTES. 
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they had been there a quarter of an hour, long 
enough for the younger to drop asleep. The 
other two travellers, the belated ones, were ladies, 
young and well dressed. 

Conscious that they were behind time, these 
dilatory ones scrambled quickly into the stage, 
and deposited themselves and their travelling-bags 
on the most available and least comfortable of the 
seats that had any pretensions to comfort what- 


| ever, those with their backs to the horses; the 


others being already appropriated by the two men. 

‘*T hope it does not disagree with you to ride 
backwards, Bertie ?’’ whispered one of the girls, 
the blonde, the one dressed in a navy-blue travel- 


ling suit, under pretence of arranging her com- 
panion’s veil. 
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** No, indeed, backward or forward, it’s all one 
to me. How about yourself ?’’ 

‘‘It makes no difference to me either, fortu- 
nately ; I must say, I think those men have very 
little courtesy, or they would have offered us those 
places when we gotin. They look like gentle- 
men, too, as much as one can see of them through 
their coats and huge sealskin caps; but there, 
* appearances are deceitful,’ as you may have heard 
before.”’ 

‘*Oh, Virgie,’’ exclaimed the brunette aloud in 

a tone where pity and remorse were blended, “ we 
have, as usual, jumped too hastily to a conclusion ; 
those poor fellows are deaf and dumb, and 
couldn’t offer us their places if they wanted 
-" 
‘*So they are!’’ replied the blonde, watching 
the play of fingers—not to say hands, arms, eyes 
and head—that was doing duty for conversation 
between the men. ‘‘Isn’t it sad ?’’ 

But the two who were holding silent, though 
quite intelligible, intercourse, did not appear to 
merit the adjective; they smiled and nodded at 
one another as if they were not at all afflicted or 
unlike other people. 


‘* Do you believe they can be shamming ?’’ con- 
tinued Virgie, as the one opposite her sank back 
in his corner sleepily. 


‘Oh no. While you were getting in, I noticed 
the one opposite me scribble something on a card 
and hand it to the driver, who only nodded in 
reply.’’ 

‘¢ Of course I am very sorry they are deaf mutes, 
but since we must have companions in our ride, I 
am so glad we have these, and not people who can 
hear, for I have something very particular to tell 
you.”’ 

‘¢ And it would not keep until we reached Mr. 
Thornton’s, I suppose ?’’ asked Bertie, mischiev- 
ously. 

‘No, it would not ; you know Minnie Thornton 
was always just the least bit jealous of our inti- 
macy, and I feel sure we’ll not have two minutes 
to our lone selves for a week. There’s something 
I want you to do for me, Bertie dear.’’ 

*¢ Anything in reason.”’ 

** Ah, that’s just it; I fear you may not con- 
sider it in reason. But you'll stretch a point just 
once for your troublesome Virgie, will you not ?”’ 

** Cela dépendre; 1 can’t consent to murder or 
steal.’’ 





‘* Nonsense ; I am in dead earnest. I just want 
you to do a little bit of—of flirting for me!’’ 

‘Flirting! And for you!’’ exclaimed Bertie, 
almost in a scream; it was lucky those two men 
were deaf, Virgie said afterward, or she would 
have shocked them terribly. ‘‘ No, no, anything 
but that. You are quite competent to do all the 
flirting needful for yourself and me too.”’ 

“TI mean, I want you to flirt instead of me.”’ 

‘* Virginie Winfield, if you do not wish to drive 
your old friend and schoolmate quite to distrac- 
tion, will you please rise to explain your very 
mysterious request ?”’ 

‘*T regret to say that I am unable to rise at this 
present moment; as the road is so stony, I might 
be suddenly precipitated on that mass of rough 
cloth, sealskin and silk mufflers which occupies 
the corner opposite me, and as he could not hear 
any explanation I might wish to offer, such a pro- 
ceeding might be open to misconstruction. But 
without rising, allow me to elucidate the mystery.”’ 

‘* Pray do; I am all ears.”’ 

‘* Like any otherdonkey. Know then, oh friend 
of my heart, that my esteemed uncle and aunt, 
who hold the responsible and uneneviable posi- 
tion of guardians to this poor little orphan, have 
dark and cruel designs upon my future! They 
want me to marry an unknown male biped, sim- 
ply because his land and mine—near Hebron, you 
know—not only lie side by side, but are dovetailed 
together in such an ingenious fashion, that quar- 
relsome people might fight over boundaries, and 
trespasses, and ‘sich like,’ for a lifetime. I have 
never seen this neighbor of mine since I was twelve 
years old, and he was an airy young collegian who 
delighted to snub and tease, and otherwise evince 
his contempt for lanky, awkward girls in short 
dresses ; I detested him then, and now that I have 
been coolly informed by Uncle Henry, that his 
father and mine long ago settled it between them- 
selves that we two must become husband and wife 
when I was of suitable age, I detest him more than 
ever.”’ 

‘¢ What is his name ?”’ 

** Philip Caldwell.’’ 

‘©What? Mr. Thornton’snephew? The ‘cou- 
sin Phil’ over whom Agnes and Minnie used to 
rave ?”’ 

** The very same.”’ 

‘* Why, Virgie, I think you would be very fortu- 
nate to win such a man for a husband; he is 
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remarkably talented, honest, upright, of good 
family.”’ 

‘‘ Handsome as Adonis, etc.! Spare me the 
epitome of his virtues, I beg; Aunt Janet has 
rung her changes on them until Iam weary. If 
he had only just one vice, a little one, or even an 
imperfection, I might tolerate him; but your 
pieces of propriety, your unassailables, I hate and 
suspect. And to think that I am to be delivered 
over to him like a parcel of goods bought and paid 
for—bah !”’ 

‘¢ How am I to aid you ?”’ 

‘* He is at Mr. Thornton’s now.”’ 

“©O—h!”’ 

‘Yes, been there a week; but I didn’t know it 
until yesterday, or I would never have promised to 
be bridesmaid for Agnes. He has just returned 
from Europe. Now, Bertie, what I want you to do, 
is to take him off my hands, help me to avoid him, 
and—above all—not to expose me in the little 
game I intend to play. He is very fastidious, 
elegant and learned; he wrote some papers on 
Chemistry last year that were very favorably 
noticed by some of the big-wigs, so I propose to 
disenchant him by being very stupid, rather un- 
ladylike, a little ‘slangy’ you know, unromantic, 
selfish, and a huge eater.’’ 

Here both the girls laughed merrily ; it was on 
the tip of Bertie’s tongue to ask Virgie what reason 
she had for being so sure that the objectionable 
young man was any better pleased with his father’s 
selection of a spouse than she was; but she re- 
frained. She knew that the little beauty was 
not so vain as her words implied, but dreaded, 
rather than really believed, that Philip would 
admire her; she could not help knowing that she 
was as attractive in mind and manners as in 
person. 

‘*T would gladly oblige you, Virgie, but you 
forgot that I am hardly a free agent; Oscar 
might—” 

‘‘No, he mightn’t! With your permission I 
will write him this very evening, and explain 
our plan. I don’t want you to really captivate 
Mr. Perfection, but just be more agreeable than I 
am; nicer, you know, and more womanly; let 
your good qualities bring my bad ones, real and 
assumed, into bold relief. Will you ?”’ 

‘*Yes, I will do that much; but if there’s any 
trouble—’’ 


“‘T’ll take the consequences ;_ whatever I may 





be, I am neither a shirk nor a coward—why, what 
is the coach stopping for? This isn’t Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s.’’ 

The door opened, and the driver, taking out the 
gentlemen’s valises, beckoned to them to alight. 

‘¢ Oh, this is the tavern—or the hotel in minia- 
ture—of Brookfield,’’ said Virgie. ‘‘ Driver, 
haven’t you taken us beyond the road that leads to 
Mr. Thornton’s?’’ 

‘©A little, not much. The river overflowed 
last night; an awful freshet twas! Dam washed 
away up to Milford! And the bridge is danger- 
ous. I’m going round past Parson Smith’s; that 
bridge’s all right. ’Tain’t much further.’’ 

Nor was it, for in less than ten minutes the 
coach deposited its light load at Mr. Thornton’s 
hospitable door, and the two girls were raptur- 
ously received by its owners, their three daugh- 
ters, four nieces and three young lady visitors. 
Agnes Thornton, the oldest, was to be married 
the first of December, and as this was the first 
wedding in the family, Mr. Thornton intended to 
make it a merry one, and invited his unmarried 
nieces and seven or eight of his daughters’ former 
schoolmates to spend a month with him; ‘‘ two 
weeks before the wedding, to cheer up the bride, 
and two weeks after it to cheer up the bereaved 
mother,’’ he said. The masculine element was 
decidedly in the minority just at present. 

‘** Are you not almost frozen, my dears ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Thornton, as she embraced the travellers. 
‘* Don’t stop to make any change in your dress, 
but just lay off your hats and jackets and come 
down again; supper is all ready. There are no 
strangers here.”’ 

So, amid much chattering, kissing and laughing, 
the bevy of girls escorted Bertie and Virgie up 
stairs, and in some five or ten minutes down again 
to the dining-room, where three young Thorntons, 
sons and nephews of the host, Dr. Weston and 
Sam Alden (whose sisters were among the girls 
already arrived), and a tall, handsome man of 
seven-and-twenty, who stood quietly in the back- 
ground until Bertie and Virgie had greeted his 
companions. 

‘*That, of course, is the paragon, Philip Cald- 
well. He is truly a magnificent looking man; any 
girl might be proud of so handsome a cavalier— 
if he were a voluntary one,’’ was the thought that 
flashed through Bertie’s, as well as Virgie’s, mind. 

‘* And here’s my nephew, Phil Caldwell, young 
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ladies. Phil, you and Miss Winfield are old 
friends, I believe.’’ 

‘*We were scarcely friends, were we Miss 
Virgie? Rather enemies, if I remember rightly,” 
said Phil, in a rich, musical voice, as he clasped 
Virgie’s hand in his own lithe, firm fingers. 

**T believe we quarreled a little.’’ 

‘* Postpone fighting your battles o’er again until 
after supper, young people. Here, Phil, here’s 
another of my pets, Miss Sargent.’’ 

‘‘And another of the schoolmates,’’ laughed 
Agnes. 

‘‘I think my cousins were fortunate in having 
so many pleasant companions at Madame Las- 
setre’s, as they were wise in keeping up the friend- 
ship for so long. Three years since you gradu- 
ated, isn’t it, Agnes ?’’ said Philip. 

‘Three years next July. There were fifteen of 
us then; we all met at Mr. Sargent’s the next 
Christmas; but now there are only ten, and will 
be perhaps none this time next year, except poor, 
loverless me. All married and gone!’’ sighed 
Minnie, shaking her head in mock sorrow. 

As the evening progressed, Philip seemed to be 
more and more attracted by Virgie’s pretty face 
and bewitching ways; evidently he was not dis- 
pleased with the wife his father had selected for 
him. Virgie was well aware of his looks of ad- 
miration, but took no apparent notice of him. 
The next day she began her self-assigned ré/e, 
much to Mrs. Thornton’s secret dismay. 

‘«Mercy on me!”’ she soliloquized. ‘‘ What 
has come over Virgie Winfield? I fear her sum- 
mer at Newport had a bad effect on her, her aunt 
must have been culpably careless or blind regard- 
ing her associates; why the girl is almost ‘ fast !’ 
What will Phil think? Iwish he had seen hera 
year ago ; she was simply bewitching then.’’ 

Which proves her to have been something of an 
actress. One day, when the young people were 
gathered around a roaring wood fire, listening to 
a shrill wind piping and whistling through every 
crack in the house, every bough of the leafless 
trees, and watching the fitful snow-flakes beat 
against the window-panes, Virgie declared her 
admiration of a certain French novel, of which 
some one spoke in deprecation. 

‘* Well, I never saw a girl change as you have 
done!’’ exclaimed Sallie Weston. ‘* When we 
were at school, you used to declaim against French 
novels, morals, customs—”’ 





‘¢But never against French fashions, Sallie! In 
all else I am changed ; I am wiser, less unsophisti- 
cated than I was then. Oh, I assure you I have 
expanded vastly !’’ 

Virgie took it for granted that Philip must be 
at least a little bit shocked; but she was unde- 
ceived when she heard him laugh, as one might 
at the nonsense uttered by some mischievous little 
two-year-old. 

“IT do believe he suspects I am playing a part. 
If it was anybody but Bertie Sargent who was in 
my secret, I should think she had betrayed me; 
but I can trust her implicitly,’’ soliloquized Virgie. 
‘* Courage, my dear! Try him again.’’ 

‘‘ For my part, give me a good domestic Eng- 
lish tale,’’ said Louisa Alden, ‘‘ one that breathes 
of home and—’”’ 

‘Domestic! And a novel! Oh Lou, how 
tame! Give me one that describes balls and fétes, 
operas and theatre!’’ Virgie exclaimed, with 
mimic fervor. ‘‘I want something exciting and 
lively, rattling and jolly.’’ 

‘*Country life would never suit you,”’ 
Louisa. 

‘*Not a bit of it! Assoon asI am of age, I 
shall sell my farm at Hebron and go to Paris—by 
the way, Mr. Caldwell, how would you like to 
purchase it? Being a neighbor, I will give you the 
refusal of it, if you like.’’ 

‘Thanks, I accept your offer provided the 
terms are not too high. I always did like your 
house better than mine; so when the purchase is 
completed, I shall move into it and then we shall 
invite each and all of you—and your husbands— 
to visit us,’’ replied Philip. 

“*We!’’ exclaimed Sallie, ‘‘who may ‘we’ 
be ?”” 

‘* My wife and I.”’ 

‘*Perhaps your wife will not want us,’’ an- 
swered Virgie, vexed with him for thus taking her 
for granted. 

‘I think she will,’’ replied Philip, turning to 
Bertie, ‘‘don’t you ?’’ 

Bertie laughed outright ; she was so surprised at 
his unexpected falling into the line of action 
Virgie had mentally marked out for him. The 
other girls, especially his cousins, who were well 
aware of his father’s wishes, stared at him in mute 
astonishment, not to say dismay. As for Virgie 
herself, she was so electrified, she could hardly 
believe her ears; perhaps she was even a little 
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chagrined, a trifle wounded in her amour propre, 


remain with her until after Christmas. Philip 


to find that the cavalier, whom she had expected | declared his intention of spending the feast with 


to repulse with difficulty, should leave her without 
an effort to win, or even please her, and thus 
publicly avow his allegiance to Bertie, one of the 
best and sweetest, but not one of the prettiest or 
most stylish, girls in the world. 

And from this evening, he desisted from the 
very few attempts he had made to revive their 
early friendship ; his preference for Bertie was so 
marked, that the Thornton family were first un- 
easy, then seriously annoyed ; but they, of course, 
had no right to interfere. Mrs. Thornton did her 
best, in a gentle, quiet way, to throw Virgie more, 
and Bertie less, in his society; but as she was not 
aided by either of the three most concerned, her 
success was not perfect. Sleighing, driving, skat- 
ing, walking, dancing, singing or talking, Virgie 
saw her friend carrying out her instructions to the 
letter, and Philip aided her most warmly. - 

This was not what Virgie had intended; but 
how could she, even in thought, blame Bertie? 
Was it any fault of the quiet little brunette’s, or, 
for that matter, of Philip’s either, that Virgie sud- 
denly discovered that she was actually in love 
with the once-despised ‘‘ Mr. Perfection?’ She 
tried to hide the knowledge even from herself; 
but on no other grounds could she account for 
her unreasonable desire to avoid Bertie, for her 
dreams of Philip by night and unwelcome thoughts 
of him by day. 

‘*Oh, dear,’’ said she to herself one day, ‘‘I 
wish I had never come here—no, I don’t wish 
that, for perhaps I should not otherwise have 
known—pshaw! what a goose Iam! I do wish, 
though, that those two horrid men in the coach 
that day had been all ears, for then I could not 
have proposed my little plan to Bertie until after 
I had seen Philip, and I am sure after seeing him 
once I could never—oh, dear! I shall always 
hate deaf mutes, poor things. When I die I 
intend to have engraved on my tombstone, ‘ Here 
lies Virginia Winfield, spinster, who died of two 
deaf mutes.’ How I would like to know what 
Oscar Luxmore will say to Miss Roberta Sargent’s 
flirtation? However, come what may, I must 
stand by her and defend her; she promised to 
keep Philip away from me, and she is keeping her 
promise most loyally. Save me from my friends!” 

Almost as soon as Bertie and Virgie reached her 
house, Mrs. Thornton had made them promise to 





her too; she could conjure up no reason for send- 
ing either him or Bertie home, therefore had to 
be an accomplice in their treachery, as she con- 
sidered it. 

Bertie had not the remotest idea that her con- 
duct was inflicting pain on her friend; on the 
contrary, she often turned the knife in the wound 
by extolling Philip, and saying : 

‘Indeed, Virgie, I think you are foolish to 
slight him as you do; if you would only let him 
be as friendly to you as he is to me, you would 
like him as much as I do—perhaps fall in love 
with him.”’ 

‘« Nonsense, you cannot escape from your prom- 
ise thus. Fall in love with him, indeed! So he 
thinks he has but to throw the handkerchief to 
me, does he?”’ 

‘¢T do not mean that; he is not so conceited. 
Indeed, I doubt if he remembers the bargain 
between his father and yours.”’ 

A comforting assurance, truly. 

So the days glided by pleasantly enough to all 
but Virgie, and Christmas eve was reached. The 
new rector of St. Mark’s church was a young man 
whose tendencies were decidedly ‘‘high;’’ among 
his innovations, as the old folks called them, was 
a midnight service to be held this Christmas for 
the first time, and all the Thorntons were expect- 
ing to attend it. The young people spent nearly 
all the day at the church, dressing it with ‘the 
fir tree, the pine tree, and the box;’’ but Virgie, 
having a severe cold, was persuaded to remain 
quietly at home until it was time for the midnight 
service. Accustomed as she was to unlimited 
attentions, she felt very lonely this long, cold 
day, and as it grew too dark to read, she drew a 
low chair to the open fire, and passed in review 
before her memory all her previous Christmas’s ; 
‘¢ where will I be this time next year, I wonder?”’ 
she said to herself, ‘‘and where will Bertie be? 
Oscar’s wife, or Philip’s?’’ 

‘“*All alone, and in the dark!’’ exclaimed 
Philip, quite unexpectedly. 

‘¢ Yes; where’s Bertie, and Minnie ?”’ 

“*T left them all down at the church. To tell 
the truth, I was a little weary of evergreens, twine, 
nails, hammer, and, above all, of rector-worship. 
It was ‘oh, Mr. Caldwell, please come and hang 
up these wreaths, there’s the ladder;’ or, ‘you are 
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tall, Phil, just stand on the window-sill and fasten 
up the garlands; we'll pass them to you.’ My 
arms ache, I tell you. But no one called on the 
young parson to work, oh, no! He only gave us 
his advice.”’ 

Virgie laughed, as she asked: 

‘* Are they coming home to supper ?”’ 

‘*No; Mrs. Jeffreys took the whole tribe to 
her house and fed them. I came home for my 
supper, though; then, with your permission, I 
will drive you down to the church. It will be 
prime sleighing, and bright moonlight.”’ 

** Cold ?”’ 

‘*Not very, it is growing milder. No colder 
than it was when you and I rode up from Sheldon 
in Diah’s coach.”’ 

** We never rode’’— 

“* Yes we did, though. And you thought I was 
a deaf mute.” 

‘** Philip Caldwell, do you mean to say that you 
were one of those men? That you deliberately 
passed yourself off for a deaf man and listened to 
our conversation !’’ exclaimed Virgie, in hot an- 
ger, her eyes and cheeks blazing like coals of fire, 
as she sprang excitedly from her chair. 

‘* Just listen to me for five minutes, and I will 
I had no intention of listening’ — 


explain. 
‘Then why did you not act like a gentleman 
and announce your name before I had committed 


myself? Why did you not say at once that you 
were not deaf ?”’ 

‘* Because, having walked five miles that day in 
a sharp, cutting wind, I was very drowsy ; indeed, 
I believe I was sound asleep when you two young 
ladies got in the coach. I did not pay any atten- 
tion to you at first; then I heard one of you say 
that we were deaf mutes, but I was so sleepy that 
those and your succeeding words were scarcely 
more intelligible to me than if you had spoken 
Choctaw ; in fact, I was not sure that I had not 
dreamed them until I heard my own name. If 
you had not been talking very earnestly you would 
have noticed me start at that; I was about to 
announce myself, when your identity and your 
comments on me flashed over me; then I under- 
stood clearly. You were prejudiced against me 
already, I found, so I thought if I spoke then you 
would not only be very much mortified at having 
been overheard, but would hate me worse than 
ever. I buried my ears deeper than before in my 
sealskin cap and collar, and really heard almost 
nothing afterwards.”’ 





‘¢ Was your friend deaf, or was he deceiving us 
too?’’ interrupted Virgie. 

**Oh, he is deaf as a post; born so. He is the 
uncle of one of my college chums, and I learned 
sign language so as to talk to him. But don’t say 
‘deceiving,’ Virgie; I did not deceive you, you 
did it yourself; I thought the best course was the 
one I took. Would you not have hated me if I had 
had betrayed myselfthen? Now, tell me honestly.”’ 

** Yes, I should.”’ 

**Of course. So I trusted to time and a better 
knowledge of me to modify your opinion before I 
explained.’”’ 

‘¢T presume you told Bertie, long ago?’’ 

‘* Not I; you are the first to know it.’’ 

‘*You and she were such very good friends,”’ 
said Virgie, a little spitefully. 

‘‘Wasn’t that according to your suggestion? 
She and I talked more about Luxmore than any- 
thing else ; he was another of my college chums,”’ 
answered Philip, drawing his chair closer to Vir- 
gie’s. ‘*But did you notice how our apparent 
flirtation has been distressing my aunt and cousins? 
They evidently thought Miss Bertie was poaching 
on your manor.”’ 

‘* How happened it that you got here before we 
did that night ?’’ asked Virgie, in order to change 
the conversation. 

‘*T walked across lots, and, as some bridge was 
out of kilter, you and your coach had to go quite 
a good bit out of the direct road; by that means 
I arrived here just two minutes before you. The 
folks here did not know I had been to Sheldon ; 
I started for Lenox on some business at the bank, 
and after encountering you as I did, I never told 
any one how I passed the afternoon. Am I for- 
given ?”’ 

‘*Ye-es, I suppose so.”’ 

‘*And you will wipe out all old scores against 
me, and start fresh ?”’ 

‘*T had no scores against you.” 

‘*No; only you didn’t want a lover made to 
order, and I can’t say I blame you. Our fathers 
meant well, I dare say’’— 

‘Oh, never mind them!’’ 

‘*But it is our duty to mind them; don’t you 
know your commandments? Listen to them when 
they are read in church to-night. Now, nothing 
will suit me better than honoring my father by 
marrying the wife he selected for me.’’ 

‘* Of course you are sure of her consent ?”’ 

‘*Indeed I’m not! Wish I were,’’ answered 
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Philip, passing his arm around the young girl’s 
waist and drawing her towards him; “but in the 
last few weeks I’ve learned to love her so dearly 
that I have determined to win her if it takes me a 
lifetime. Am I too presumptuous, or do you 
really like me a little better than you did six 
weeks ago?”’ 

‘*T hated you then,’”’ answered Virgie, softly. 

‘* But you don’t now?”’ 





To this there was no verda/ response. 

Never again did Virgie express a wish that those 
two men in the stage-coach had been anything 
but just what they proved to be; and when Phil’s 
conduct was explained to his aunt and cousins 
they not only forgave him and Bertie freely, but 
said that they could not have managed matters 
better if they had tried. So all parties were 
suited. 





NOTES ON CARVINGS—MEDIAZVAL AND RENAISSANCE. 


By Greorce C. Mason, Jr., F.A.I.A. 


It is related of Fra An- 
gelico that every time he 
painted Christ upon the 
cross the tears would roll 
down his cheeks as if he 
were an actual eye-witness 
of his Saviour’s suffering. 
With such feeling, how 
could he be otherwise than 
ecstaticin his work? The 
same spirit of veneration 
and love for the holy and 
the beautiful seems to have 
inspired all classes of ar- 
tists and workmen. The 
cloistered monk, poring 
over huge folios and em- 
blazoning their pages with 
gorgeously-painted Scrip- 
ture stories, was not con- 
tent with the seclusion of 
his cell, but aimed to rear 
aloft grand and imposing = 
piles of masonry, with bf 
long-drawn aisles and fret- = 
ted vaults, fit habitations wesr Door or LICHFI 
for the God that he adored. 

The eleventh and twelfth centuries were indeed 
a strange and wonderful era in the world’s his- 
tory; the Dark Ages had died of gloom and 
anarchy, and the great future was at hand, with 
all its unknown possibilities and triumphs of art. 
It did not spring into being full-fledged and | 


» slowly and surely were its 
foundations Jaid, then 
jfaster and faster, as the 
#/4 workmen gathered strength 
and knowledge. Impelled 
by faith and love, together 
with the desire to lift their 
work higher toward heav- 
en, they toiled and prayed, 
until at length their ef- 
forts were crowned with 
triumph, and all Europe 
gazed with wonder on the 
)) vast cathedrals of Cologne 
\) and Strasburg, with their 
i, delicate tracery and feath- 
ery spires soaring far up- 

i| ward into the pure light 
; of heaven. ‘Frozen mu- 
Pe sic’’ was the name given 
| to them by Madame de 
Staél; and Sir Walter 
Scott has invested the 
ruins of Melrose with a 
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ELD CATHEDRAL, ENGLAND. new charm in his tribute 


to its wondrous beauty: 


“The moon on the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 
By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou woulds’t have thought some fairy’s hand 
*Twixt poplars straight the ozier wand 
In many a freakish knot had twined ; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 
And changed the willow-wreaths to stone.” 
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It was indeed art triumphant. No other age | thy hands as chaff before the winds, as water 
than one of strong faith and-determined will to do | which floweth away.’’ Theirs was not a gloomy 
the best that in them lay, could have achieved | or fanatical faith; it was full of reverence, but 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF STE. MADELEINE, TROYES, FRANCE. 


such great results. Deeply imbued with the spirit 


bright and cheerful ; a healthy body and a living 
of their mission, the medizval workmen strove to 


soul. Often the hard gray walls would echo back 








invest their creations with lofty sentiments ; climb- 
ing from pinnacle to pinnacle to sculpture them 
with Saints and Bible legends; they did not dis- 
dain to call on heaven for aid, and oft repeated 
the words of the Psalm, ‘‘ Oh, God! we are in 





the refrain of the old carver’s song : 


“ Mallet and chisel aloft I bear! 
Though above the clouds the swallows fly, 
I, with naught but my courage, dare 
Mount higher still toward the distant sky.” 
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Of all the guilds and craftsmen who have left 
their impress on the architecture of the world, 
none have done better or more enduring work, 
than the carvers of stone and wood; the higher 





SHRINE OF THE “ THREE KInGs,” AT COLOGNE, 


class of masons and sculptors—the art-workmen of 
theirtime. True educators, their work evinces the 


progress of civilization and thought, from the rude. 


emblems in the Catacombs to the exquisite deli- 
cacy and boldness of the details wrought in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

They struck no feeble note, nor cut with care- 
less and hurried hand. They adorned every angle 
and column with leaves and tendrils, carved from 
the flowers of the field and the lilies of the valley. 
Masters and men alike vied with each other to 
adorn the sanctuary; its form was that of the cross 
on which its Great Head had suffered, and they 
strove to adorn its walls with effigies of saints and 
martyrs. 

The boldness and decision of their work is 
something marvelous. The Gothic carvers were 
uninstructed in the drawing of the figure; they 
had no Phidias for a master, but they had that 
within them which could animate any form, and 
breathe life into the hardest stone and stiff angu- 
lar lines of drapery. Their saints and warriors 
look down upon us from the walls, or up at us from 


their beds of stone, with astern dignity that in- 
spires us with awe and veneration. In smaller 
work the same devotion is manifest. Note the 
masterly way in which the leaves, fruit and 
flowers are grouped togeth- 
er; the freedom and life of 
the carving, and the won- 
derful delicacy of hand they 
indicate. The leaves are not 
of lifeless stone, but living 
leaves suddenly petrified ; 
and this was not all the 
work of the master, but of 
his pupils and assistants ; 
working under his super- 
vision, it is true, but im- 
pressing on their works 
their own individuality. 
They everywhere adopted 
Z Natural types for their work, 
2 but wrought them with 
great freedom; they fully 
s realized that to attempt to 
2 represent a flower or a leaf 
in stone or wood, exactly as 
it appeared in Nature, was 
an impossibility; they la- 
bored to produce the type 
with a certain amount of conventionality, to give 
life and honesty to the design. They followed 
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BRACKETS IN YORK CATHEDRAL. 


Nature as a guide in giving to each material in 
which they worked a character suited to itself; it 





was a principle, and when its laws were infringed, 
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as they were later by the sculptors of the Renais- 
sance, the work became unnatural, and gradually 
sank into the unmeaning convolutions of the 
Rococo. These later artists failed signally, for the 
reason that their ideas were based upon former 
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Thus carvings, modelled after natural forms with- 
out the additional life and character of conven- 
tionalism, seem dull and insipid, and we turn 
with a sense of relief to the sharply accentuated 
outlines of a less labored art. 

Sir G. Gilbert Scott writes 
thus in advocacy of the en- 
largement of our range, in the 
selection of natural types: 
‘*T think that we shall always 
render our carving more pleas- 
ing by adhering, én the main, 
to the indigenous productions 
of the country in which we 
are to work; and I would ad- 
vise it, as a general rule, that 
the carver should, wherever 
he is engaged, study carefully 
the prevailing productions of 
that country, and derive from 
them the principal objects 
which he uses. By doing this, 
he will be able to introduce 
great variety into his work, 
and also be able to bring in 
many plants not used in an- 
cient work. This is the true 
principle to go upon, and I 
would consider it as the estab- 
lished rule. I would, how- 
ever, admit, and even en- 
courage, exceptions. The 
cultivation of an infinity of 
beautiful exotics is, perhaps, 
one of the most remarkable 
characteristics of the age, and 
I would admit its claim to be 
represented in our architec- 
ture. I would, however, treat 
it as an exception in its use in 
decoration, as it is in fact. 
I would not use it in a country 





Portico DE LA GLORIA OF THE CATHEDRAL OF SANTIAGO. 


styles, and they lost sight of the necessity of 
adhering to Nature; they thought their conceits 
were far above her dictates, and they worked 
according to whim and fashion. Lord Macaulay 
has said, ‘‘If by correctness be meant the con- 
forming to rules purely arbitrary, correctness may 
be another name for dullness and stupidity.’’ 











village where no floricultural 
luxuries are to be found; 
there, I would use the simple productions of the 
neighborhood ; but in the mansion of a person 
who delights in such pursuits, or in a church 
built near his gardens, or under his influence, 
nothing could be more appropriate than to admit 
the influence of such taste or proximity into the 
architectural decorations.”’ 
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A history of sculptors and carvers would be a 
romance full of deep interest and quaint legend. 
Linked together by the freemasonry of the craft, 





ANGEL AT BOLOGNE, 


they were seldom stationary in one place for any 
long period of time; a migratory fraternity, they 
traversed Europe and the East from end to end, 
wherever their services were required. 

They always held to their old traditions and 
loved to impress upon their work the marks and 
emblems of their early training. Thus it is com- 
paratively easy for the antiquarian to decipher 
their symbols, and give to each boss and capital a 
habitation and name. An unique specimen of 
wood-carving, in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Peter, at Exeter, may be cited as showing conclu- 
sively how the love of home and the discipline of 
their apprenticeship was wrought into English 
oak, by Flemish workmen of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

Nearly every one is familiar with Wagrer’s opera 
‘‘Lohengrin.’’ The story is full of poetry of the 
Middle Ages. The appearance of the silver knight 
in a boat drawn by a white swan, sailing up the 
Scheldt, in answer to the maiden’s prayer; the 
scenes that follow, the tourney, the wedding, and 
the ill-starred curiosity of Elsa, condemning the 
servant of the Holy Grail to leave her, after disen- 
chanting the young Duke Godfrey, and harnessing 
the dove in place of the swan; as he drifts slowly 
down the river, the echo of his last words still 
hovers over the sad and weeping train: 





* Accept the boon which heav’n doth grant— 
The Duke, the ruler of Brabant.” 


In one of the Miserere stalls of Cathedral 
Church of Exeter, is a carved panel, executed in 
the early English style (time, Henry III). The 
work is in excellent preservation and represents a 
boat, with prow fore and aft; therein a helmed 
knight, clothed in a scale or chain armor, with a 
swan drawing the craft along, whilst the ripples of 
the water are well rendered by fluctuating gouge 
cuts. 

Is it not likely that this simple carving repre- 
sents the same legend as ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ who in an- 
swer to the maiden’s prayer, appeared thus to the 
astonished men of Brabant ? 

“See! there! Behold a wonder! How? aswan? 

It draws a boat, and in it is a man. 

Yes, see him, there he stands, a gallant knight ; 

My eyes he blinds, his armor is so bright. 

See, he approaches! With a chain of gold 

The swan would bring him here. Behold! behold!’ 


In proof of the above supposition being correct, 
I will cite a few notes on the same subject by 
Harry Hems, one of the most noted architectural 
carvers of the Victorian revival, and whose work, 
exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition, was much 
admired. These notes are from the English 
Building News. Rev. H Baring-Gould writes to 
him as follows: 

‘« The misericord represents Helyas, the Kuight 





CAPITAL IN YORK CATHEDRAL, 


of the Swan, ancestor of Godefroi de Bouillon, the 
Crusader and first King of Jerusalem. According 
to the legend, the heiress of Cleves was to be given 
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in marriage to the bravest knight in a tournament, | are Dutch in character and execution, and many 
to be held at Nynswegen on the Rhine. Just | of the stones bear the same masons’ marks as the 
before the time, a knight arrived, asleep, and in a | stones in Strasburg Cathedral. 
_ AR 5 In connection with the latter edifice, legend 
: a upon legend has been woven around Erwin de 
Steinbach and his daughter Sabine. Still on the 
Eve of St. John—the burghers tell us—when mid- 
night strikes, a noble company glide through the 
famazes of the old Cathedral. Masters, journey- 
‘men, and apprentices, clad in their quaint old 
;costumes ; the masters with compasses and rules ; 
‘craftsmen with plumbs, squares, and levels; ap- 
‘prentices with heavy goods, greeting each other 
ey, s= with the time-honored salute and token. Out 
sete ince @ through the western portal and thrice around the 
’ Bie sacred edifice winds the misty train, old Erwin 
‘ leading the way ; up amid sculptured Saints that 
te EER look down upon the sleeping city; higher and 
—_ higher, where above the summit of the spire stands 
the image of the Queen of Heaven; still higher 
boat drawn by a white swan. He fought and won and circling round and round floats a cold, white- 
the heiress, but only consented to marry her on robed female form, the fair Sabine ; in her right 
the condition that she should not ask his name. hand a mallet, and in her left a chisel, she flits in 

‘‘A year and a day passed happily, and the | and out amid sculptured lace work, like the genius 
Countess of Cleves bore a son; then she was | Of masonry. As day dawns the phantoms dis- 
unable to restrain her curiosity, and asked her | appear, to rest in the dark and gloomy crypt until 
husband his name. He sighed, and said he must | another St. John’s Eve shall summon them again. 
leave her. The swan came, drawing the boat by During the fifteenth century the City of Nurem- 
a silver chain; he entered it, and was seen no | berg became noted for its art manufactures of 
more. The story is used in the opera of ‘Lohen- | every description. Among the carvers whose 
grin.’”” names have been preserved to us, Adam Krafft 

Archdeacon Freeman, in his ‘ Architectural | stands out in bold relief. His greatest work, the 
History of Exeter Cathedral,’’ refers to the | ‘‘ Sacramentshauslein,’’ stands in the Church of 
Miserere of the swan drawing a knight in a boat, | St. Lawrence. It is placed against a clustered 
as ** supposed to refer to an old Bohemian story.”’ column beside the high altar, and is intended as 
An Icelandic Saga of Helis represents the knight 
of the swan asa son of Julius Cesar. Nicholas 
de Klerc, writing in 1318, refers to the legend. 
‘* Because formerly the Dukes of Brabant have 
been much belied—to wit, that they have come 
with a swan—I have undertaken to disclose the 
truth in Dutch rhyme.”’ 

The wood used in this and in nearly every other 
work of the kind in England, is native oak; thus 
establishing the fact that the workmen were im- 
ported, and not the finished design. Again, the 
medizval masons almost invariably cut their pri- 
vate marks on the stones which they wrought, and | a receptacle for bread and wine. Above the small 
it is not uncommon to find the same masons’ | gallery, which surrounds the lower part where the 
marks on buildings in England and on the Con- | Host is kept, the sculpture ascends in a series of 
tinent. In Bristol Cathedral the Miserere seats | columns and foliage, of the lightest and most fan- 
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ciful description, to the height of the springing of 
the nave vaults; where the crowning finial ‘* bows 





























A SUPERB PILASTER. 


its beautiful head like the snowdrop on its stem,” 

gracefully terminating a work, which for origi- 

nality, delicacy, and extraordinary elaboration, is 

a perfect marvel of sculptured stone. ‘The folia- 
VoL. X.—30 





tions are so flowing and delicate that popular 
tradition averred that its author possessed some 
secret for rendering 
stone plastic. Adam 
Krafft was born at Ulm, 
in 1430, and died in 
1507. He wrought at 
the time when medizval 
art was already totter- 
ing to its fall, and with 
the best of his fellow- 
craftsmen, helped to 
stay, for a brief season, 
the decadence which 
attenuated supports and 
frittered ornamenta- 
tions were slowly but 


surely consummating. Pr ‘o- 
With the decline of “"NPANT CHAPTER House, 
York, ENGLAND. 









Gothic art there was a 
corresponding falling off in the life and character 
of architectural carving and sculpture. The spirit 
of the Renaissance was abroad, and although much 
that was beautiful was produced; the waving lines 
and voluptuous contours, the wild exuberance of 
arabesques and semi-classic details, chubby angels 
and sculptured clouds, evinced a waut of dignity 
and refinement that gradually extended to the 
manipulation: strong con- 
trasts and curious effects 
were aimed at; to attract 
and captivate the eye, in- 
stead of telling a simple, 
artless story by their very 
boldness, minute delicacy 
and intricacy of design, 
was the object sought for. 
Benvenuto Cellini had 
wrought masterpieces in 
gold and precious stones, 
intaglios and medals, so 
fine and exquisite that his 
skill was eagerly sought 
for and richly remunerated 
by the most powerful mon-  @ 
archs, The carvers in stone fit 
and wood, forgetting the & 
dissimilarity of texture Ravquiem aT COLOGNE. 
and use, followed in his 
train, and the result was disastrous to their art. 
John Thomas Smith, in his ‘‘ Antiquities of 
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London and its Environs,’’ says that ‘‘ Samuel 
Monette, a native of Paris now living in London, 
claims the highest encomiums I can possibly 
bestow; his art is principally confined to flowers, 
and when I say that Grinling Gibbons was a mouse 
to him, I shall not utter too much; his carvings in 
wood are so light and playful, that they may be 
blown away ; he designed the pulpits in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Covent Garden, St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, etc.’’ 


SACRAMENTSHAUSLEIN, 


The above was written about 1800, when the 
decline had reached its lowest limit, and a better 
day was about to dawn. 

Grinling Gibbons, alluded to above, had proved 
himself an original and brilliant workman. He 
carved birds, foliage, fruit and figures, with aston- 
ishing dexterity ; specimens may be seen over the 
communion table in St. James’s Church, West- 
minster, and in the choir at St. Paul’s. His finest 
examples are probably at Petworth and Chatsworth. 
The foliage of his garlands and flowers sweep 





around in bold and harmonious curves, and no 
work was ever more free from conventional ar- 


c wane a 09 ‘4 in , 
THE ROMAN AND GRREK ACANTHUS. 


rangement. The materials employed by him were 
generally lime and other white woods. His school 
had many followers. We find the acanthus carv- 
ing on mouldings around doorways and chimney 
pieces, down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, executed with a masterly hand. On 
finishing his work at Chatsworth, Gibbons pre- 
sented the Duke with a carving of a point cravat, 
a woodcock, and a medal. He died August 3d, 
1721. 

But this delicacy and minutiz in carving was 
destined to destroy all its purity and spirit ; caus- 
ing it to sink gradually lower in art and technique 
until it became almost extinct, with but little 
hope of revival. 

Among the other arts that had by this time 
fallen into disuse and partial oblivion, was that of 
ship-carving, which, in the days of the Tudors, 
had held a high and worthy place, and afforded 
employment to large numbers of workmen. The 
carvings on the Dutch vessels were of great beauty, 
as may be seen by an examination of pictures of 
Vandervelt. During the long wars of George 
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Boss NAVI. 


III.’s reign, this work was gradually neglected ; at 
the beginning of that epoch there were not less 
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than three hundred carvers below London Bridge, | his opportunities, by conversing with him thus: 


and in 1810 the number had been so much re- 
duced that not more than fourteen could be found, 
including three masters. Gog and Magog, in the 


‘*A mason, Pierre Henry, is like a soldier: he 


must do honor to the regiment of the trowel. 
The architect is our general ; he makes the plan of 
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A CARVED SHIP, FROM A 


Guildhall, are said by Mr. Smith to be the work 
of a ship-carver. They are made of fir, and 
hollow, he having stood upright in one of them. 
It was long maintained by some authors that they 
were made of paper, owing perhaps to their 
having been presented to the City of London by 
the Stationer’s Company. 

In bringing these notes on Medieval and Re- 
naissance Carvings to a close, I cannot do better 
than quote from acharmingly written little volume 
by M. Emile Souvestre. It is entitled ‘* Confes- 
sions of a Working Man,’’ and sets forth in a 
clear and straightforward manner, the feeling that 
should inspire the craftsman, if he desire to attain 
to more than mediocrity in his calling. No man 
ever yet rose above the commonplace except by 
close study, comparison and thoughtful contem- 
plation of the works of his predecessors. 

The ‘* Working Man’’ above alluded to is a 
mason, sent early into a work-yard, and finding 
there a protector, who is continually urging him 
forward and leading him to think and improve 





OLp ENGLisH MSS. 


our battle, but it is for us to win it by bravely 
working with brick and mortar, as the troops 


yonder work the enemy. The true workman does 
not only think of the baker’s bill; he loves the 
work of his hands ; his glorv is in that. Simple as 


Boss OXFORD. 


I stand here, I have never hung the ribbons on the 
last gable without feeling a certain something in 
my heart. The houses in which I have had a 
hand seem to me like my children; when I see 
them, they rejoice my eyes.’’ 





DANIEL WEBSTER’S HOME. 





DANIEL WEBSTER’S HOME. 


Mr. Harvey gives an interesting account of 
the circumstances under which Mr. Webster pur- 
chased his Marshfield property. Captain Thomas, 
who owned it, was to have a home in the house 
during his life. The following story is told: 

The intimacy and friendship between Captain 
Thomas and Mr. Webster were peculiar. The 
Captain, though much Mr. Webster’s senior, soon 
learned to look up to him with respect and admi- 
ration ; he made Mr. Webster his Magnus Apollo, 
and at the same time entertained for him a sort of 
paternal affection. He deferred to Mr. Webster 
in all matters, excepting in some practical rules 
of farming, and nicer points of sporting, and the 
habits of birds, wild-fowl and fish—in all which 
matters the Captain was Mr. Webster’s instructor. 
Their association, always pleasant, grew into 
mutual affection; and Captain Thomas, who, at 
Mr. Webster’s suggestion, subscribed for the semi- 
weekly Columbian Centinel, watched with the most 


intense interest Mr. Webster’s course in the Senate 


as reported in that journal. In 1829-30 the good ] 
Captain read Haynes’s first speech. He waited in 
confidence for a triumphant reply. It came, and he 
was entirely satisfied. The faithful Censine/, how- 
ever, soon brought him Haynes’s second speech. 
He read it with extreme and painful interest. It 
excited in him the greatest apprehensions for the 
idol of his old age. He was overwhelmed with 
grief. His hero, his great man, his beloved, 
almost worshipped, friend was overthrown in de- 
bate by his Southern antagonist. The kind old 
gentleman’s pride was humbled ; he was in despair 
—his heart almost broken. Casting away the 
papers he rose and retired slowly to his room, 
directing some one to come and take his boots 
away, as he should never want them again. His 
family tried in vain to console him. He refused 
to be comforted. Like him of old he was ready 
to exclaim: ‘* Ye have taken away my gods, and 
what have I more?’’ For three days he kept his 
bed, mourning over the fall of his friend, and 
refusing all consolation. His eldest son tried to 
persuade him that Mr. Webster was able to defend 
the cause of New England, and would yet have 








his triumph. His only reply was: ‘It can’t be 
answered, Henry ; it can’t be answered.”’ 

The fatal semi-weekly Cenéinel came again in 
due course. It was evening. The family were 
gathered around the fire in sad apprehension. 
The old man’s mind seemed almost unhinged— 
they even feared for his life. The Captain still 
kept his bed, and appeared to have determined to 
hold to his vow and never to rise from it. All 
their efforts to rouse him had thus far proved in- 
effectual. On opening the paper it was found to 
contain Mr. Webster’s second reply to Colonel 
Haynes. The family resolved at once that Henry 
should assume the task of carrying it to his father 
and try the effect of this medicine to ‘‘ minister to 
a mind diseased.’’ Henry entered the father’s 
room with the paper and acandle. The old man 
groaned and asked what he wanted. Henry replied: 

‘*Father, I have brought you the Centinel; I 
thought you might like to look at it.”’ 

‘* No, Henry, I don’t want to see it.” 

‘It contains a second speech of Mr. Webster in 
reply to Colonel Haynes.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Henry,”’ said the old gentleman, ‘it is 
of no use; it can’t be answered; I don’t want to 
see it.” 

Henry lingered, and seemed greatly distressed 
at his father’s refusal. At last Captain Thomas 
consented to have the paper and candle left, and 
said that perhaps he would look at it, Henry went 
down stairs and reported the apparently unsuc- 
cessful result of his mission ; and the little family 
drew closely around their winter fire more gloom- 
ily than before. Some time had thus elapsed 
when they were all suddenly startled by a tre- 
mendous shout from their father’s room. They 
all rushed up stairs to see what had happened. 
The Captain was sitting on the side of the bed, 
with the paper in one hand and the candle in the 
other. As Henry entered, the Captain roared out: 

‘«Bring me my boots, Henry! Bring me my 
boots !’’ 

Captain Thomas’s recovery was so complete that 
he never again suffered a relapse of that mental 
complaint. 
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Parchments and Indians.—Ever since the twenty- | 
second of December, 1620, we of the sturdy Anglo-Saxon 
blood have been busy making race-history in the New | 
World. Ever since the Fourth of July, 1776, we of the | 
since-mixed blood have been equally busy making national | 
history in the new Republic of the West. 

The century and a half comprised in the former period 


We of this new people, therefore, can now well afford the 


| time to examine the record of what has gone before, wherein 


much will be found worth recalling and imitating, as well as 
much fit only for oblivion and tears, 

In all these years, here and there, all over the ever-in- 
creasing area of the early Colonies and the later federation 
of sovereign States, faithful pens have continually set them- 


NEWPORT IN 1730, WITH FortT GEORGE ON GoaT ISLAND. 
From an old painting in Redwood Library. 


was, in more senses than one, a time of clearing up and pre- 
paring the way; a time of hut-life, so to speak, while the 
great house for the new family was building. The century 
covering the latter period has been an era of extraordinary, 
and at times of fast and furious progress; but it has sufficed 
to create out of diverse material a new, distinct, concrete 
nationality. The blended blood of many nations, blue and 
otherwise, the influence of new institutions, and new modes 
of thought and action—these have developed a new type, 
the American, as marked in feature, speech and character as 
the French, the German, or the English. The American 
Republic of to-day is no longer regarded a; an experiment, 





while the American is himself an acknowledged, rugged fact. 


selves tasks of record, preserving in all sorts of forms masses 
of undoubted fact, that carefully culled and firmly united by 
a skillful hand, will result in a monument whose evident 
solidity and simple grandeur the Old World cannot parallel, 

Essentially a people living in the present and for the 
future, rather than in and for the past, we have not heretofore 
estimated the true historic value of the records left us. 
Salient points in our history are reiterated to tiresomeness ; 
but the little things, the minor facts, are not to be despised 
or ignored. With the advent of our hundredth birthday, 
there has been much nosing among old parchments, much 
rummaging among time-stained letters, much interviewing of 
“the oldest inhabitant,” and generally an enthusiastic de- 
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velopment of antiquarian zeal among our hitherto hurried 
and matter-of-fact people. And so the press has teemed 
with old legends revived and old tales retold, while many a 
village has found its Boswell as the country has its Bancroft. 

For every useful fact thus dug up, ninety-nine worthless 
ones, no doubt, accompany it; but then no chaff was ever yet 
industriously sifted, from which some good grain could not 
be rescued. 

If it be true, as Bolingbroke said, that “ History is phi- 
losophy teaching by example,” then some of these old 
historic scraps furnish forth ready-made to hand, a base on 
which may be founded a scheme of philosophy as sound as 
any dreamt in the closet or taught in the schools, 

With these facts in mind, it is a marked feature of the past 
year that its occurrence has called forth many odd bits of 
local history relating to out-of-the-way spots, and half-for- 
gotten nooks and corners of the Republic. Many of these 
places were, in early days, and still remain points of great 
importance, socially, commercially cor politically; while 
others, with the lapse of time and the development of the 
country, are now overshadowed by or absorbed in new in- 
terest, losing their original consequence, often their identity. 
Young as we are, we have already our lost Troys, and our 
indefinable Gardens of Eden, nor can any man swear to the 
identical rock on which the first Pilgrim foot trod in 1620, 
though a massive granite canopy at Plymouth covers the 
boulder tradition has accepted as the stepping-stone between 
the Old and the New. 

Least dwelt upon by the historian, least regarded by our 
ancestors, least thought of to-day, is the aboriginal right and 
title to all these lands, this “ vast Continent of ours,” which 
we are overrunning from sea to sea. Accepting the dogma 
that the Indian, like the old-time Southern slave, has “ no 
rights that a white man is bound to respect ;” accepting the 
doctrine of the “ right of conquest,” as set forth by the illus- 
trious Chancellor Kent; nor seeking to dispute the un- 
doubted justice of the Divine law that barbarism must give 
way to civilization that its pale may extend, still our sym- 
pathy need not wane, nor our interest refuse to follow the 
fate of the participants in any struggle for the supremacy 
that must ensue when two races or two degrees of civiliza- 
tion collide. 

Feudally speaking, “ might was right.” The feudal ré- 
gime is at an end, technically; but the same moral law 
applies, and will forever. In the days of the barons, armed 
retainers, horse, sword and spear, made “ might,” and that 
made what the victors, or the oppressors, called “ right.” 
Feudalism “ came over in the Mayflower,” not certainly in 
its old form, clad in armor and aggressive individuality, but 
still the same old figure in a new guise; the might and right 
of civilization is opposed to the impotence and wrong of 
savagery. Before this power all else beneath must bow, as 
it has from the death of * King Philip” to the discomfiture of 
“ Sitting Bull.” 

And so, leading on and looking back, we whose thoughts 
have turned in this direction find that the earlier history of 
our country is as interesting and instructive as that of any 
land under the sun. 

Every one knows of, or has seen old Newport, in Rhode 
Island. With its natural attractions of climate and situa- 





tion, with its artificial allurements of social life, there are 
few places on the continent so inviting to the antiquary, the 
artist, the student, as this same quaint old town of Newport 
(or “ Mieu-Port,” as it used to be spelled in “ y® anciente 
tyme”), whose history extends back full two hundred and 
thirty-nine years. This is not the place to trace the history 
of this community. It has already been done in detail by 
able hands; but no allusion to the childhood of “ Little 
Rhody” would be complete without the record of the first 
compact signed by the venerable men who redeemed the 
‘Isle of Rhodes” to the uses of civilization, Compelled to 
leave Massachusetts, a little band of people, after wandering 
in the wilds of New Hampshire, turned their steps toward 
the south. Arriving at Providence, they were kindly re- 
ceived by Roger Williams, who, having already a foothold 
at the head of Narragansett Bay, recommended their coloni- 
zation near its entrance. In March, 1638, this company of 
wanderers, having effected a lodgment on the northern 
extremity of “ Aquidneck” (now Rhode Island proper), 
subscribed to the following compact, a declaration as solemn 
and as indicative of the spirit animating these pioneers of 
civilization as that subscribed to in Philadelphia, one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight years afterwards, expressed the temper 
of the men, and the emergencies of the times of which it 
was the outgrowth: 

* «We, whose names are underwritten, do swear solemnly 
in the presence of the Great Jehovah, to incorporate our- 
selves into a body-politic; ahd as He shall help us, will 
submit our persons, lives, and estates, unto the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the King of kings, and Lord of lords, and to all 
those most perfect laws of His, given us in His most holy 
word of truth, to be guided and judged thereby.” 

The beginnings were small, the vicissitudes many. First 
a struggling colony, it managed to keep alive. Gradually 
Newport itself grew, and became a commercial port, to 
which it is to-day the pride of Newporters to boast came the 
New Yorkers to buy goods from beyond the sea, while its 
home-owned ships sailed in and out, building up the wealth 
the Revolution sapped. Cclonial Newport has gone—the 
whole character of the place has changed—and for these, if 
for no other reasons, any chapter in its annals is instructive 
and any research among its relics interesting. 

There are other matters here than ancient china and 
obsolete furniture to reward the enthusiast who digs in the 
dust of ages, though an American Jonathan Oldbuck might 
study castrametation to his heart’s content among Greene’s 
ruined lines, or an American Schliemann successfully ran- 
sack the fields for Indian arrow-heads and Revolutionary 
cannon balls, Every man is at liberty to antiquarianize 
according to his own sweet will, and the student of records 
consequently may find his account in searches among the 
old manuscripts. 

It may seem an extraordinarily dry and uninteresting 
amusement to pore over the ponderous tomes in the strong 
room at the City Clerk’s office; and if one’s reading were to 
be restricted to the routine matters of to-day, it would be 
stupid enough. But take down the old Colonial Records 
and stand face to face with two centuries ago, and straight- 
way the fashionable Newport of to-day is swallowed up in 
the earnest Newport of old. Curious as these records are, 
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they lose some of their interest, from the fact that all the 
originals are no longer accessible, and copies only are to be 
seen. When Newport was evacuated by the British in 1799, 
some of these volumes were carried away on a man-of-war, 
This ship was subsequently sunk near Hell Gate, in the 
East River, above New York, and with her the records. 
Subsequently recovered from the wreck, they were returned 
to the authorities at Newport. Stained, water-soaked, and 
almost illegible, they were carefully laid away, and only a 
few years since, several industrious gentlemen, with indefati- 
gable patience, deciphered and transcribed the whole into 
great new books. One is indignant to think of this calamity 
that cannot now be wholly repaired; but it is something to 
have these records preserved at all. The tattered originals 
are, however, religiously kept, and the sight of them suggests 
still another colory. 

The most fascinating mass of records in the country is un- 
doubtedly the unbroken series in the Clerk’s Office in Ply- 
mouth. Here, safely stored, each book on a separate iron 
shelf in a fireproof vault, arranged in order of date, are all 
the records from the memorable 1620 down to date. It is 
awe-inspiring to turn the leaves of the simple story of that 
first terrible winter, written in the quaint hand and in the 
obsolete phraseology and orthography of the sturdy Governor 
himself. Here is a veritable History of Plymouth. Here is 
no glamour of romance to hide the rugged facts set down in 
a few terse sentences, as though even the ink-horn was well- 
nigh empty with the pinching poverty, and the fingers too 
stiff with cold to guide the wretched pen. These ancient 
pages, with the cramped, crowded writing, economizing 
every inch of the miserable paper, clumsily enclosed within 
the rude leathern lids, are wondrously unlike the pompous 
volumes of modern record, with massive paneled covers and 
grand Russia-leather backs all brave with gilding; the per- 
fect paper carefully ruled and paged within, over whose 
smooth surface, with more than liberal margin, the engross- 
ing clerk of to-day spreads with many a flourish and vast 
waste of ink, the verbose tiresomeness of deeds or mort- 
gages or the long-winded “ proceedings” of Honorable 
Boards. 

But returning to the “ Narragansett Country;” curious 
among these Newport records of forgotten dealings and 
doings are the deeds of the Indian Chiefs, conveying to 
certain colonists all “ ryte or tytel appertayneing” to various 
islands in Narragansett Bay, for sums whose diminutiveness 
would incline us to believe our ancestors were disposed to 
cheat the poor Indian, but that we recall his extensive 
estates, and the comparative insignificance of an island or so 
more or less. And further it may be said, a very little 
money—good broad silver pieces—went a great way in those 
days (to say nothing of glass beads, red cloth, and “* Tower” 
muskets), while real-estate dealings were neither compli- 
cated nor expensive, for Real Estate Agencies had not been 
invented. ‘ Spelling bees’ and phonetic reformers will find 
wide range among the orthographic vagaries in which the 
scribes used to revel, and people in a hurry can derive many 
useful hints in abbreviation. Though mighty “ Cachana- 
queant” signs one deed with a very well drawn bow-and- 
arrow, and dusky “‘ Awashaws” makes his mark on another 
with a picture of a murderous looking war-club, yet it is evi- 





dent from the documents themselves, that the composition is 
purely colonial. 

As a transaction in real estate, the purchase and sale of 
these islands is unique. All are quite near Newport. One 
is Goat Island,” called by the Indians “ Nante Sinunk,” 
now owned by the United States and occupied as the Navy 
Torpedo Station; another is “ Coaster’s Harbor Island,” the 
Indian name of which was “ Weenat-Shasitt,”” now owned 
by the City of Newport, and on which is the poorhouse and 
farm ; the last is “* Dyer’s Island,” a little further up the Bay, 
and directly west of Portsmouth Grove, where, during the 
War of the Rebellion, stood the great General Hospital for 
our soldiery. 

The Indian title was vested solely in the chiefs, it appears, 
for it is * Cachanaqueant, a Chief Sachem of the Indians of 
Narragansett Bay and country,” who personally sells to 
Benedict Arnold and John Greene these three beautiful 
spots for the sum total of £6 10s. It was a private specula- 
tion too, on the part of the colonists, though Benedict Arnold 
was the Governor, or rather “ President,”’ of the town. 

How quaint the wording of the deed wherein the old chief 
is made to say, he “doe hereby sell and resign up all the 
ryte, title and possession . .. for the proper benefit and 
behoof of y® aforenamed ... for them and their heyres 
. . quietly to enjoy forever, together with all benefits, 
priviledges, proffits, comoditys and appurtenances to y® say@ 
islands appertayneing” . . . and there is cautiously added 
“. . . also y* y® say? persons shall not, nor any of their 
heyres, be molested in y® use of y® say‘ islands by any 
Indians on any clayms or pretenses whatsoever.” This was 
in 1658. 

Fourteen years elapsed, when the town desired to ac- 
quire the ownership of two of these, “ Goat,”’ and “ Coast- 
er’s Harbor” Island, So it is recorded that John Greene, in 
furtherance of this, generously agreed to surrender all his 
rights to the property to Benedict Arnold provided “ y® say4 
Town of Newport will pay him (Arnold) ten pounds in cur- 
rent pay, for the six pounds and ten shillings, wch he dis- 
bursed fourteen yeares agone on y‘ accopt” (on that account). 
This is dated May 27th, 1672. A year before this a “ Town 
order” was made, appointing what we would now call “a 
committee of three,’’ to “ treat with the Governor about the 
same, that so he may not incur damage by any kindness he 
intended to do for this town, . . . and the persons are desired 
to return what may be transacted in the behalf to the next 
quarter meeting.” 

This momentous question, involving an expenditure of 
410 from the Town treasury, must have seriously agitated 
the community for two years, for we find that on the 3oth of 
April, 1673, the committee and the Governor had not yet 
agreed; so another “ Town order’’ was issued, adding three 
more to the committee, with the following final instructions, 
as though the public mind sought rest : that “ what all or the 
major part of them shall do as in order to the premises, shall 
be as authentick as if done by the town.” This brought 
matters to a crisis, for the very next day the victorious 
majority make their report, having closed the bargain with 
the Governor. They examine his title with the bow-and- 
arrow signatures, and find it clear; but they see too that the 
first cost of all three islands was but “six pun ten,” while the 
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Governor talks of £10 for two of them. So with praiseworthy 
economy, coupled with a loyal desire to recognize his Ex- 
cellency’s price, and yet not exactly pay it, the bargain is 
finally struck “. . . for, and in consideration of ten pounds 
in country pay, or six pounds, ten shillings in New England 
money,” the former probably meaning corn, pumpkins, or 
other products of the soil, the latter the necessary number of 
silver shillings, But it was just now planting-time, so the 
day of payment was prudently deferred till after harvest; 
while, strangest of all, the committee went personal bonds 
for the Town, pledging, if not their “ lives,” at least “ their 
fortunes and sacred honor.” These are the words of this 
famous bond: “... We... above named, do in the 
Town behalf... jointly and severally engage ourselves, 
our executors and administrators, to pay, or cause to be paid, 
the sum of ten pounds, at or before the tenth day of Novem- 
ber now next ensuing the date hereof.” 

The crops must have failed, or money grown scarcer, for 
harvest came but no ‘corn, and no £6 tos.; but three years 
after there is appended to this quaint record this still more 
quaint receipt. 

“ Memorand™, The contents of this bill are received y® 
ffirst day of May, 1676. 

per me, Benedict Arnold, Senior.” 

Who shall say in these latter days, wherein we talk so flip- 
pantly of millions, while public and corporate funds in the 
hands of Tweeds and Fisks are flung right and left like 
booty snatched in a sacked city, that there are not whole- 
some lessons to be learned from a musty record showing the 
scruplous care with which our forefathers spent £10 of the 
people’s money ? J. A. Jupson. 


That Coaster’s Harbor Island was ever used for any 
purpose beyond the good one it now serves so well as a 
comfortable home for the poor, does not appear. During the 
last war, when the enemy’s lines were uncomfortably near 
Annapolis, the Government removed the Naval Academy to 
Newport, and while the “Atlantic House” (now no more) 
was heing prepared to receive the sailor boys, the school was 
temporarily thrust into Fort Adams. By-and-by the hotel 
was ready, and then Goat Island was often used for a drill 
ground, Efforts were made to induce the Government to 
establish the Academy permanently on Coaster’s Harbor 
Island, but for some reason the scheme came to naught, and 
after a while the Academic buildings at Annapolis were re- 
occupied. 

As for Goat Island, it was early a place of military import- 
ance; the fortifications here and on Rose Island, together 
with the works on the site of the present “ Fort Adams,” 
“ Fort Greene,”’ on Rhode Island, and the Round Tower on 
Connanicut Island, known at various times as “‘ Fort Louis,” 
“ Fort Brown,” and “ Fort Dumplings,” constituting the de- 
fences of Newport. 

“ A fort was built on Goat Island,’’’ the records say, “ prior 
to 1700,” probably during the reign of William and Mary. 
What name it bore in those days tradition saith not; but 
when “ good Queen Anne” came to the throne, the colonists 
loyally named their stronghold “ Fort Anne.” But, “ The 
King is dead, long live the King!’ no sooner was Anne 
gathered to her fathers, and George I. reigned in her stead, 





than the colonists held another christening and named it 
“Fort George.” Now, they had a comfortable time of it 
for sixty years, for no one could tell which George they in- 
tended to honor. When the events of a hundred years ago 
made it no longer possible to honor any George who could 
be meant, some one named it “* Fort Wolcott,’”’ a name that 
has proved so good, whatever its origin, it has outlasted the 
Fort itself. 

It must have been rebuilt several times. Probably the first 
was little more than a heavy stockade, built in the excite- 
ment of the French and Indian Wars, and such was generally 
employed for defence against Indi:ns. Perhaps it was 
strengthened later, and it was undoubtedly superseded by a 
masonry work of some pretensions. In the “ Redwood 
Library’ in Newport may be seen a queer old painting 
on a panel, lately removed from the wainscot of an ancient 
house, entitled “‘ Fort George,” in which is shown in the 
foreground a stone fort flying the British flag, and full-rigged 
British men-of-war close by, while the town of Newport dots 
the gentle slope in the distance. 

The right to the site of the Fort has long been vested in 
the Government; but it was not until 1799 that the United 
States acquired the remainder of the Island by a payment to 
the town of fifteen hundred dollars, quite an advance on the 
original half of £6 tos. 

Again the fort was remodelled, this time during or after 
the Revolution, and was regularly maintained as a gar- 
risoned military post until the completion of Fort Adams in 
1841, when the troops were transferred thither, and its days 
as a fortification, 1n strict military sense, were ended. For 
its time, it must have been a formidable work, for in 1841 
its armament consisted of no less than thirty-four twenty-four 
pounders; seven eight-inch howitzers, and two ten-inch 
mortars, which meant war then, but now only so much old 
iron at half a cent a pound. 

Since the Navy Department has occupied Goat Island for 
its torpedo station, it has been so altered and beautified that 
it is now one of the most attractive spots in all Narragansett 
Bay. The remains of the old fort, however, are well pre- 
served. It is an earthwork of comparatively strong profile, 
riveted with a masonry breast-height wall, and provided 
with two or three stone magazines. Over the sallyport was 
a ruinous arch, lately repaired, and from one of the bastions, 
down a winding staircase, leads an underground arched 
passage-way, that debouches on the west shore, no doubt 
intended to facilitate succor in case of investment, and to 
afford exit to night sorties in boats. 

From 1841 down to the Naval occupation in 1868 or ’69, 
Goat Island was a desolate place enough. There was a 
miserable tumbledown wharf at which one landed at the 
risk of his neck; a few old cannons rusting their useless lives 
away, while birds made nests in their silent muzzles; a shed 
or two in the last stages of decay; and an old barrack that 
leaked like a sieve, in one end of which lived a still older 
Ordnance Sergeant, whose ostensible duty it was to take 
care of these same guns, but who, in reality, was generously 
given this quiet retreat in which to peacefully end his days. 

Sergeant had been for sixty years a soldier in the 
army of the United States, and before that even had been a 
drummer-boy in the British service, and must have been 
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fully eighty years of age when he died. Notwithstanding 
his garrulousness, the talk of this pleasant old man was 
entertaining beyond measure, as he 
«* Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch and showed how fieids were won.” 

His memory was singularly exact, and all the events of 
his life he was wont to recount to any willing listener. 
When he talked of the Zersonne/ of the army to one familiar 
with its history, it was as a voice from “the other side.” 
The famous Generals of the last war, on both sides, he re- 
membered as youngsters, while the war of 1812 and the 
Mexican war were to him affairs of yesterday. It is doubt- 
ful if he realized the magnitude of the war of the Rebellion. 
for allusions to its terrible and stupendous battles, as ‘“ Get- 
tysburg” or “The Wilderness,” called forth only passing 





esting or comforting; but then there have been people who 
held it an honor to be even cursed by a King. 

Surrounded by his children, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren, the old man passed away, and the twenty- 
four pounders were without a guard. J. A. Jupson. 


During war times, we became so accustomed to uniforms 
that, especially in cities near the seat of war, a man in the 
plain clothes of a civilian was much more conspicuous than 
one in “soger clothes.” But, say forty years ago, it was quite’ 
different ; an officer clad in the full and showy uniform of the 
time being a brilliant object on the village street of a sunny 
day. Insome countries officers are required to wear uniform 
and side-arms on all occasions; but in England and in this 
country it has never been customary, officers off duty, or on 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ToRPEDO STATION, GOAT ISLAND, NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND, IN 1878. 
With Fort Adams and the Ocean in the distance. 


comment, while his heart was far away at Lundy’s Lane 
and Chippewa, or Chapultepec and Mexico. 

It was when General Scott’s name was mentioned that the 
old soldier became thoroughly roused. He was an enor- 
mous man, fully as large and much the same figure as the 
General himself, and it is suspected he was not unconscious 
of the resemblance. For many years he had been “Orderly” 
to General Scott, and no doubt they were strongly attached. 
Once upon a time, the General, while in Newport, went 
over to Goat Island purposely to call on the Sergeant, and 
the good old man lived upon that memory until the end. 
Considering the General’s character, it was certainly no 
small condescension on his part, while to the Sergeant it 
was the highest honor that could be paid him. It was good 
to see him while he told the simple story. Forgetting the 
weight of years, and drawing himself up to his full height of 
at least six feet three, he was wont proudly to say: ‘ Gen- 
eral Scott called on me here one day, sir! He took me by 
the hand and said, ‘Sergeant , I am very glad to see 
you.’ And then he sat in that very chair where you are 
how sitting, sir, and talked to me for an hour, sir.” 

Certainly, no one but the old soldier could find much in 
such a commonplace interview either remarkable or inter- 





detached service away from troops, usually appearing in 
clothes like other people ; “ cits,’’ as our army call the cos- 
tume; “ mufti,” as the English have it. 

It is related that years ago, some queer old officer was in 
command at Fort Walcott, who, every fair morning in 
summer, directly after “‘ guard-mount,” stepped into his six- 
oared barge and had himself rowed to Long Wharf, when, 
clad in the “ pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” 
with flowing plume, glittering epaulettes, flashing aiguillette 
and clanking sabre, in solitary grandeur, he deliberately 
marched up “Long Wharf,” through “ Thames street,’ 
thence to “ Back’? (now Spring) street, up that to the State 
House, and down through “ Washington Square” and “ Long 
Wharf”? to his boat, and so back to Goat Island. 

The gentleman who is the authority for this was a boy at 
the time, and says he vividly remembers how himself and his 
boy friends used daily to watch and wait for this gorgeous 
warrior, and, boylike, untiringly follow his every step, 
mimicing his every motion, and so far as their means and 
ingenuity would admit, every detail of his costume also. 
What boy could resist the temptation when he 


“ The walk, the words, the gesture could supply, 
The habit mimic, and the mien belie?” 
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Like many another, this old officer thought, no doubt, that 
**the clothes made the man.” In his case there might have 
been something in it. Perhaps he had not studied “ Sartor 
Resartus”. to advantage, nor seen the hideous vision of 
Carlyle, a declothed court and a disrobed King, or a “ naked 
House of Lords.” If he was ever tempted to cut his throat 
because, with the superlatively lazy man, he was “tired of 
buttoning and unbuttoning,” then while he could endure it, 
the contemplation of buttons and bullion must have been his 
chief solace. 

But the other old soldier, who lived for memories and not 
for uniforms, would never have exchanged the recollection 
of General Scott’s visit for all the epaulettes and orders in 
the world. J. A. Jupson. 


Charles Peale Polk and his Picture of Washington. 
—In the May MonTHLy, 1878, Mr. W. H. Polk replies to 
my queries in the MONTHLY for June, 1876, concerning the 
artist, Charles Peale Polk, and his picture of Washington, 
by saying that the portrait was no doubt painted after the 
artist had grown to manhood. We now learn that the por- 
trait was not an original one, but a copy from another, made 
long after the days of Washington at Valley Forge, and 
from reading the various articles upon this subject, it will be 
seen that it was no fault of mine that I spoke of the picture 
in question as an origina/, painted at Valley Forge in 1778, 
for, in the notice of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
appearing on page 235 of the MONTHLY for March, 1876, 
and in the editorial on page 227 of the same, it is clearly 
stated that “Charles Polk” did paint, at Valley Forge, an 
original picture of Washington, now in possession of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Mr. Polk should there- 
fore express no surprise at my surprise on learning from him 
that, in the days of Washington at Valley Forge, the artist 
was only twelve years of age. 

Charles Peale Polk was a fine artist. This I learn from 
my observations of his original portraits of the father and 
mother of President Madison, painted by him in 1799; and 
if it is true that he did, at any time, paint an original picture 
of Washington, the fact should be known. If he did not 
paint an original at an actual sitting, it would be interesting 
to know from what picture he copied, and when he did it. 
If the artist painted @ picture of Washington at Valley 
Forge, it is quite a different thing from painting, at Vadley 
Forge, a picture of Washington, and writers on the subject 
of pictures should be careful to observe this difference. Mr. 
Polk painted, also, a life-size picture of Jefferson, which, a 
few years ago, was misplaced cr stolen in Baltimore, and 
cannot be recovered by the owner. 

Will Mr. Polk please furnish your readers with an his- 
torical account of the different paintings made by his distin- 
guished relative, and especially of his picture of Washington ? 

W. T. R. SAFFELL. 


Which was It ?—A correspondent writes us to the effect 
that a friend and himself have had a controversy, which has 
terminated, as such things usually do, in a wager, and that 
we have been selected to settle the dispute between them. 
The subject of their dispute appears to be, the manner of 
Washington’s crossing the Delaware on the eve of the Battle 
of Trenton, whether by fording the stream or in boats? 





General W. W. H. Davis, in his “ History of Bucks 
County,” page 629, and who is very excellent authority, 
having given the subject the most thorough research, states 
that “The troops left their camps about 3 P.M. the after- 
noon of the 25th of December, and late in the day reached 
the place of rendezvous, at the mouth of Knowle’s Creek, 
where the crossing was to be made, and near which a house 
still stands which shows marks of its occupancy by the 
soldiers on this memorable occasion. The morning was 
clear and cold, but the night set in stormy with sleet; it 
commenced to snow about eleven, and the river ran strong 
with ice. At 6 P.M. Washington wrote Cadwalader that, 
as the night ‘ is favorable,’ he was determined to ‘cross the 
river and make the attack on Trenton in the morning.’ 
Wilkinson, who joined the army on the bank of the river, 
tracked the men by the blood from their feet on the frozen 
ground. During the day Lieutenant Monroe, with a piece 
of artillery, was sent across the river to the Pennington road, 
but joined the army in its march to Trenton next morning. 
The troops commenced crossing about sunset, and it was 
three in the morning before they were all over with the 
artillery. Washington called Captain Blount fo take the 
heim of the first boat, and James Slack, a2 young man of 
twenty, son of Abraham Slack, who lived a mile above 
Yardleyville, William Green and David Lanning, e// ac- 
quainted with boats, assisted to ferry the army across.” 

The words we have italicised in the above extract, in our 
opinion conclusively settle the question, and fully corroborate 
what has always been our impression of this matter.—Ep. 


Anniversary Centennial at Valley Forge.—On the 
19th day of June, 1878, the patriotic citizens of Chester, 
Montgomery, and surrounding counties of Pennsylvania, 
will celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the depar- 
ture of the American army from their camp at this now 


historic spot. The arrangements have been made upon an 
extensive scale, and will no doubt prove a fitting commem- 
oration of the hardships and privations endured by our brave 
forefathers during the long and severe winter of 1777-78. 

The programme contemplates an encampment of the Penn- 
sylvania military; a grand review and inspection by the 
Governor and staff; an oration by Henry Armitt Brown, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, and a poem written for the occasion 
by a lady, a native of Montgomery County, we understand. 

A project has also been inaugurated, with a view to the 
purchase of the property used by General Washington as his 
headquarters, and for which purpose a committee of ladies 
has been appointed, with Mrs. Holstein as Regent. The 
object is a laudable one, and should meet with success, as 
we have no doubt it will, since‘the matter is in most excel- 
lent hands. The price asked for the property is but a 
moderate sum, and the well-known liberality and patriotism 
of the “old Pennsylvania line,’ we know, will not let the 
matter prove a failure. 

While the matter assumes as yet a home interest only, we 
deem it appropriate that a national interest should be ac- 
corded it, and that the patriotic of our nation should come 
forward with their contributions, however trifling, and thereby 
attest a nation’s gratitude and love of veneration for its heroic 
defenders in its darkest hours. 
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The Eastern Question.—The war-cloud has waxed 
and waned with its accustomed regularity during the past 
month. One day the news has been pacific, and the next 
extremely warlike. There has been about the usual amount 
of talk, and a little more than the ordinary activity in the 
preparations for war—especially by England. German 
mediation has been regarded as one of the probabilities; 
but a hitch is reported, as Germany only proposes a modifica- 
tion of the treaties of 1856 and 1871, a proposition satisfac- 
tory to Russia, but not to England, which adheres to its 
origina! terms, The complication between Russia and Rou- 
mania is growing more marked every day, and serious con- 
sequences are probable. Both Russian and Roumanian 
armies are concentrating at strategical points, so that if a 
conflict does break out they may be prepared. The very 
latest—Bismarck and Gortschakoff drawn off the field of 
diplomacy, both, oh! so sick! 


Still in Doubt.—The aeronaut, Henry Carey Baird, 
nephew of that eminent political economist Henry C. Carey, 
who made such a successful ascension before the Currency 
and Banking Committee at Washington, D. C., some days 
ago, has not yet been heard from, and fears are entertained 
by his friends that his “balloon” may have collapsed! 
Various theories are suggested by his friends as to the causes 
which may detain him in the lofty regions—one of which is 
that his one billion dollars of paper currency is too light a 
ballast for the ethereal gas that is constantly freighting his 
balloon, and that, owing to the absence of the Committee, 
there is no one “to choke off the flow.” May he not have 
gone after the millennium, which he so strongly prophesied as 
the result of his grand financial scheme? We should like to 
have the views of Hendrick B. Wright, that other expert 
balloonist. 


Resumption.—The only thing that keeps gold from going 
to par, or, to put it properly, that keeps greenbacks from rising 
to par with gold, is the bare possibility that Congress may do 
something that shall disconcert Secretary Sherman’s plans for 
resumption when the new year comes in. The ore thing for 
Congress to do about resumption is simply to do nothing, and 
the sooner the country can be assured that this will be its 
course, the better it will be for all concerned. It is an open 
question with us, anyhow, whether it had not better adjourn, 
for the good of the country at large! 


The Brooklyn Scandal.—We are extremely gratified to 
find that there are at least some of our cotemporaries that 
have the nerve and the manliness to treat this subject as it 
deserves. We heartily echo the sentiments as expressed by 
one of the most influential publications in this country, and 
also ask: What is there about Mrs. Tilton and her case that 
gives her the right to parade her private matters before the 
public with such unblushing effrontery? ‘Three or four 
times has she hurried into print with statements which did 





not concern the men and women of the United States any 
more than they did the king of the Cannibal Islands. 

We know not and care not whether her manifold tales are 
worthy of credibility or not; we only know that when she 
comes before the public with a foul tale of guilt and iniquity, 
and excuses herself for so doing on the ground of an awak- 
ened conscience, it would have been quite as possible for 
her to seek repentance and make atonement in a more 
modest and less offensive way. Whatever her degree of 
guilt, pure women have no desire to have the shameless 
story forever thrust under their notice. She is to them just 
what thousands of other women are whose wrong-doing is 
never paraded before the public. If she really is the vile 
being she stands self-confessed, it would be far more becom- 
ing, far more sensible, and far more conducive to public 
morality to hide her guilty head out of public sight than to 
be thrusting it before people whose very womanhood is 
shamed by her infamous recitals. To come before the pub- 
lic as she has done, under the plea of humbling herself and 
confessing penitence for her admitted baseness, is hardly the 
way a truly penitent sinner would choose. These ends 
could all be more effectually reached by a less ostentatious 
course, and the cause of public morality be more effectually 
subserved thereby. 


Black and Belknap.—Judge Black having brought suit 
against Ex-Secretary Belknap for five thousand dollars coun- 
sel fees in his trial for impeachment, is reported as having 
said a very sharp thing about Washington, Some one asked 
him how he could conscientiously defend a self-confessed 
criminal. He replied, that “there were only two ways for 
aman to make a living in Washington, one by robbing the 
Government, and the other by defending them when caught.” 
If Judge Black fails in his suit, he may reach the conclu- 
sion that a living cannot be made at defending the rogues 
when caught. Belknap is the man who proposed Mr. 
Chandler as Secretary of the Interior. Zack came down 
handsomely to pull Babcock out of the penitentiary. Chand- 
ler enjoys the great privilege of being the only man in Grant’s 
Cabinet who was not suspected of thieving, and he is in- 
debted to Belknap for that honor. 


William M. Evarts, Jr., a son of Secretary Evarts, died 
at the residence of his father, in Washington, on Friday, 
April 26th, aged twenty-seven years. His death was caused 
by consumption, which had been preying on him for two 
years. Mr. Evarts was one of the eldest of the eleven chil- 
dren of Secretary Evarts, and closely resembled his distin- 
guished father in his personal appearance. He entered Yale 
College in 1867, and after remaining there two years he 
went to Harvard, where he was graduated in the class of 
1872. He was a great favorite with his classmates, and was 
especially beloved for his frank and generous nature, his 
chivalrous spirit, and his warm sympathies. After gradua- 
tion his health forbade his beginning the study of the law, 
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for which he possessed great aptness, and he became con- 
nected with a tea house in China, whither he subsequently 
went. Here the symptoms of consumption began to mani- 
fest themselves after a time, and at last he was compelled to 
relinquish his post and return to this country. He sought 
refuge in Southern California, with the hope of prolonging 
his life; but it was all in vain, and he failed so rapidly that 
his parents were summoned West to meet him, lest he should 
die before seeing them, He was brought to Washington, 
and continued to grow feebler until death relieved him. 


S. Angier Chace, who defaulted to the amount of half a 
million dollars, has been committed to the Taunton jail, not 
being able to furnish bail in the sum of three hundred thou- 
sand dollars for appearance in the Superior Court. An effort 
will be made, it is said, to secure his discharge, when the case 
comes up, on the ground that Chace did not commit what 
the law defines as an embezzlement; that he was authorized 
by the directors to use the corporation’s name in raising 
money, and that there had been no loss to the corporation 
up to the time of his arrest. This plan may succeed; but 
for the sake of honesty and justice we hope not. To see 
this man go free while the directors who believed him hon- 
est and trustworthy are ruined by his dishonesty and breach 
of trust, would be a sad commentary on American justice. 


The English Labor Strike.—A great strike has broken 
out in the Lancashire, England, cotton district. The “ mas- 
ters,” as the employers are termed, have reduced wages, and 
the employés, to the number of many thousand, have stopped 
work in consequence. The strike is practically universal, 





forty thousand operatives being out at Blackburn alone. It 
is to be regretted that it has occurred, as no good whatever 
will result from it. 


A Golden Wedding.—Justice and Mrs. Clifford cele- 
brated their golden wedding in their own characteristic way 
of doing things. On the 2oth of March, after a quiet dinner 
at their hotel, they took a long drive together, talking of the 
happy day of fifty years ago, and all the blessings that had 
been theirs, among which could be numbered uninterrupted 
confidence and fidelity toward each other. Such a retro- 
spection is worth more than all the gold and silver this 
world holds, for no value could purchase it. 


Wedding in High Life.—It is announced, that a niece 
of Mrs. Hayes, Miss Lucy MacFarland, is shortly to marry 
Eric Bergland, Lieutenant of the Engineer Corps, a native of 
Sweden, a graduate of West Point, and recently a candidate 
for the Professorship of Mathematics made vacant by the 
death of Professor Church, at West Point. Lieutenant Bass 
received the appointment, however, and Lieutenant Bergland 
is ordered there as instructor in Engineering. The wedding 
takes place at Lexington, Kentucky, and is to be an ele- 
gantly arranged affair. 


Fitz John Porter’s case is to be reopened, and he is to 
have the chance to vindicate his course, which he has so long 
sought. This is simple justice, since it is claimed that new 
evidence, not attainable at the time of his first trial, is to be 
produced which will put the case in a new light. Generals 
Schofield, Terry, and Getty, who are to compose the court, 
can certainly be trusted to do justice in the matter. 
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The New Rocky Mountain Tourist, Arkansas 
Valley and San Juan Guide.—Through the kindness 
of W. F. White, Esq., the gentlemanly and courteous 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, we have been favored with 
a copy of this most excellent work. We have seen a great 
many very finely arranged and profusely illustrated route 
books in our time and day, but never anything to compare 
with this in point of usefulness, artistic finish, and beauty of 
illustrations. For the convenience of all interested, intently 
or casually, in the glorious expanse of country between the 
Missouri and the great Continental Divide, we observe the 
new Tourist has been arranged into chapters, to which refer- 
ence can readily be made for such particular information 
as may be desired. The agriculturist and economist, inter- 
ested in the development of the greatest grain section on the 
Continent, will find in the chapter on Kansas such official 
figures from national and State authorities, as cannot but 
occasion profound surprise. The capitalist looking for in- 





vestment, will learn much of great value in the chapter on 
wheat-raising, while the chapters assigned to the wool-grow- 
ing and cattle-raising interests, must impress all with their 
point and force, To the tourist, seeking only the pleasures 
of a jaunt in the Rocky Mountains, the series of the chapters 
devoted to the resorts, the sublime scenes and exhilarating 
surroundings, will prove of unending attraction. The in- 
valid seeking new life for the lungs, by careful perusal of the 
chapter on climate will learn of the ailments most benefited 
by sojourn in the Mountains, and also discover much of in- 
terest and importance in the chapters giving location, charac- 
ter and extent of the leading mineral springs of Colorado. 
With the return of silver to its original standard of value, 
and the constantly decreasing supply of gold in the former 
great gold regions of the world, the facts of the development 
of the as yet barely opened districts of the San Juan country, as 
set forth in the chapters devoted to the gold- and silver-min- 
ing interests, must impress capitalists and miner alike with 
the unparalleled richness of all that vast section of mineral 
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wealth in Southern Colorado. To the devotee to gun and 
rod, as well as to the amateur, the chapters on hunting in 
Kansas, and hunting and fishing in Colorado, will be almost 
an actual realization of the glorious sport pictured, and can- 
not but tempt many to brief or extended rambles in fields 
where game is so abundant and variety so exciting. 


Francatelli’s Modern Cook Book, a Practical Guide 
to the Culinary Art in all its Branches, by CHARLES ELME 
FRANCATELLI, Pupil to the celebrated Caréme, and late 
Maitre d’Hotel and Chief Cook to Her Majesty, Victoria, 
the Queen of England, is the title of a new publication 
received from the Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of this 
city. It is a reprint from the ninth London edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, and comprises, in addition to English 
cookery, the most approved and recherché system of all 
kinds of French, Italian, and German cookery; contains 
sixty-two illustrations of various dishes, and some fourteen 
hundred and sixty-two recipes; is in one large royal octavo 
volume of six hundred pages, printed on the finest tinted 
paper, strongly bound, and forms the largest and most com- 
plete work on this subject ever published. It is admirably 
adapted for use in hotels, restaurants, eating and boarding- 
houses, and in fact wherever extensive cooking is required, 
while at the same time every family can profitably study it, 
and learn to cook all things as they should be cooked. The 
price is but five dollars, and the work can be obtained of 
any bookseller, or from the publishers direct, on remitting 
the price. 


The Matchmaker, a Society Novel, by BEATRICE 
REYNOLDS, is the eighteenth volume of the “ Dollar Series,” 
an advance copy of which has just been received by us from 
the publishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers. In style and 
merit it is in keeping with the preceding volumes of the 
“Series,” and must become equally popular. It is charm- 
ingly written, and the incidents are happily portrayed by the 
author. We heartily commend it to all lovers of fiction. 


The American Almanac and Treasury of Facts, 
Statistical, Financial and Political, for the year 1878, by 
AINSwWoRTH R. SporrorD, Librarian of Congress.— We 
acknowledge ourselves placed under very many obligations 
to the publishers of this truly valuable work for the copy 
forwarded us. We cheerfully coincide with the universal 
estimate placed upon it, and commend it to the attention of 
our readers as the must complete, comprehensive, and re- 
liable compilation of its character ever issued, and wholly 
invaluable as a work of reference in national statistics. 
Price $1.50, and for sale by the American News Company, 


Fairy Legends.—It is said that writing fairy stories and 
nursery rhymes is among the lost arts. Many of those now 
current were probably told or chanted to their children by 
the mothers of the Aryan race, beside the river Indus, cen- 
turies before Cheops built his great pyramid, or Moses led 


the Israelities into the desert of Sinai. Most children have 
heard how the lion and the unicorn fought for the crown. 
In an ancient Egyptian papyrus, in the British Museum, 





there appears the identical lion and unicorn engaged ina 
friendly contention for the victory in a game of draughts or 
checkers. In like manner other nonsense verses may be 
found to come of ancient lineage, and to be traceable to very 
unexpected origins. Among many so-called writers of fairy 
stories in modern times, many have done little else than 
collect the legends current among the peasantry, and have 
published them with the addition of a small amount of 
literary polish. The following fairy story, if its claim to 
newness is not unfounded, refutes the charge that authors 
have forgotten how to write such tales, as in ingenuity and 
delicate fancy it will compare with its older brethren. It 
appeared in one of the Paris almanacs, and is signed La 
Voulaye: A lazy girl, who liked to live in comfort and do 
nothing, asked her fairy godmother to give her a good 
genius to do everything for her. On the instant the fairy 
called ten dwarfs, who dressed and washed the little girl 
and combed her hair, and fed her, and so on. All was 
done so nicely that she was happy, except for the thought 
that they would go away. “To prevent that,” said the god- 
mother, “I will place them permanently in your ten pretty 
little fingers.”” And they are there yet. 


A Laudable Enterprise.—The Smithsonian Institute 
proposes to publish an exhaustive work on American Arch- 
zology, with numerous illustrations. It will be accom- 
panied by a series of maps, exhibiting by appropriate signs 
and colors the localities and distinctive characteristics of 
ancient mounds and earthworks ; shell-heaps ; cave and cliff- 
dwellings; masonry; sculptured slabs or carved images; 
inscriptions and rock paintings; graves and cemeteries ; 
aboriginal quarries and salt works; caches or deposits of 
objects in large quantities; workshops or places of ancient 
aboriginal industry; ancient roads or trails; and reservoirs 
and aqueducts, and it has issued a circular requesting all 
persons who have knowledge on any of the above subjects 
to aid in this great work by giving information of the same 
to the compiler of the volume. We are glad that the Smith- , 
sonian Institute has decided to add another and a complete 
work on this subject, for though the mysteries of the pre-his- 
toric ages of our continent may never be solved, yet the only 
possible way of even approaching that solution, is to gather 
up all the attainable facts in the case and have them ready 
for future use. For this purpose the Institute wishes to 
obtain copies of all books, memoirs, pamphlets, extracts from 
periodicals, and newspaper clippings having any relation 
whatever to American archeology. It also desires to be in- 
formed of the locality of all collections of American antiqui- 
ties, however small, whether in private hands or in public 
museums. Special information concerning these collections, 
the number and character of the most perfect and choice 
specimens, together with photographs, tracings, or other 
drawings of the same, will also be valuable, and may enable 
the Institution to publish a directory of all the archeological 
collections in the United States. It is to be hoped that all 
those who can in any manner answer this call will cheer- 
fully do so in order to make the forthcoming work as nearly 
perfect as possible. 
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It behooves our friends of the ** Square and Compass” to 
take warning from the fate that befell one of their number, 
and in future cispense with the services of an assistant in 
“keeping the minits” of their meetings. The unfortunate 
hails from the Southwest, and it is narrated that a few days 
ago, a dark cloud was observed hovering over his despondent 
brow. 

« What’s the matter, Uncle Mose ?” asked a friend. 

He shook his head as if he had nothing left to live for, 
and said: 

“Tse in a peck of trouble. De Lord knows where dis 
heah is gwine to end. I’se done gib it up.” 

“ What is the trouble about ?” 

After several sighs which seemed to come up from the 
bottom of his boots, he explained that he was the Secretary 
of the local colored Lodge of Free Masons; that he was the 
custodian of the books; that for keeping the books he was 
paid by the Lodge ten dollars a month; that every Saturday 
night, after the Lodge was over, he carried the books home, 
and turned them over to the “ ole ’ooman, Aunt Dinah,” for 
safe-keeping, and she stowed them away in her trunk, “ along 
wid her ’fishal flowers, and fedders, and finery, and sich.” 
He also stated that he had forgotten to mention to Aunt 
Dinah that he was receiving ten dollars a month for keeping 
the books, and he had uniformly forgotten to turn over to her 
the aforesaid ten dollars, but had squandered the same for 
his own little personal expenses; that some unknown demon 
had informed Dinah that old Mose was getting ten dollars 
for keeping the books, and consequently, when he remarked 
the other evening that it was time for him to go to the 
Lodge, and requested her to hand him out the books, instead 
of doing so she sat down on the trunk, and positively refused 
to turn over the documents until he paid over the ten dollars. 
When he told her the ten dollars were his for keeping the 
books, she retorted: ‘‘ Who’s been keepin’ dem ar books? 
Hasn’t I been keepin’ de books in de trunk all de time? 
Han’ out dem funds wat’s comin’ to me for keepin’ de 
books.” 

“ What did you tell her, Mose?” 

“T tole her I wanted dem books to keep de minits in, dat 
she didn’t know how to keep de books; but she ’lowed she 
was gwine to show me she knowed how to keep de books, 
and foah God! she is keepin’ dem. De Lodge has pinted a 
committee to investigate my accounts, and dar she is, squat- 
tin’ on de trunk holdin’ out her han’ for de ten dollars I’se 
done spent. Doesn’ yer know somebody who wants ten 
dollars wuff of whitewashin’ done in advance ?” 


“Trying it On.”"—A plainly dressed man recently en- 
tered one of the numerous saloons in the vicinity of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad depot, in West Philadelphia, and 
requested the bartender to shuw him some samples of his 
best liquor. That functionary produced various brands, and 
the customer, critically tasting each in turn, finally made his 





choice, and asked that several gallons be put up for him. 
He then informed the dealer that he was a dairyman, and 
that his wife and hired man had gone into the city with the 
wagon. As soon as she returned he would pay for what he 
had ordered. Would the bartender please put the demijohn 
under the counter while he awaited the lady’s arrival ? 

The stranger took a seat and read the paper, but after the 
lapse of some minutes he coughed and remarked that the 
day was warm, and as the article of liquor was an uncom- 
monly good one, he’d like to be favored with a little of his 
own, The demijohn was produced, and though the obser- 
vant eye of the Boniface noticed the exceeding fullness of 
the glass, he naturally thought as it was to all practical pur- 
poses his customer's, he had a right to drink as much of it as 
he pleased. 

The morning went on, and the operation was repeated 
again and again, until his movements towards the bar were 
marked by considerable uncertainty. Finally, when near 
noon, and the wife had not yet arrived, whereas the demi- 
john was one-third empty, he fell under the table, “tight” to 
speechlessness. : 

Then the suspicion that he had been victimized struck the 
bartender very forcibly, and gathering up the swindler by 
the collar, he administered sufficient castigation to bring him 
to consciousness. His worst dread, on second thought, was 
that his neighbors and rivals would hear of it, and have the 
laugh on him. To guard against this latter he offered the 
fellow the rest of the liquor and a dollar to boot if he would 
successfully play the same trick on his enemy across the 
street. 

“I’m only too willing to oblige you, sir,” was the bum- 
mer’s reply, “but I did play it on him yesterday, and he 
made the same offer to try it on you.” 


Old Love Letters. 
She held the lettérs in her fair, white hand, 
And tears were in her eyes. 
As each dim line she closely, fondly scanned, 
Her soul seemed in her sighs. 


What were her thoughts? Of maiden visions passed? 
Of young love dead in birth? 

Of dreams and hopes by Time’s rude hand o’ercast, 
The Life now dead to Earth ? 


Nay! Not shese the reasons of the woe 
That bears such Dead Sea fruit; 

*Mid all he wrote there’s naught on which to base 
A breach-of-promise suit. 


On his marriage an English pugilist foreswore the ring 
and fighting forever. In accounting afterwards to people 
why his bills for araica and linen bandages were so large, he 
used to say that when he made the promise, he had failed to 
notice that his wife was possessed of red hair. 
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He Wanted to be Sure.—He was a bummer, and cer- 
tainly did not present a very imposing appearance as he sat 
in the corner with his head against the bar. Perhaps his 
lack of style may have been the reason why the other fellows 
seated around on the barrels spat tobacco juice over him, 
and made his head a target for cracker-crumbs and “ quids.” 

This pastime, however, did not prevent their discussing 
the European war probabilities in their fullest extent. In 
fact, it seemed to add to the strength of the argumentative 
points they made when one hit him on the flaming nose, or 
struck with the expectorative stream a spot on the blue over- 
alls, till then untouched. The better class of intellects is 
always thus able to combine solid usefulness with rational 
amusement. 

They had reached that point where the likelihood of Eng- 
land’s accepting the Congress was furiously mooted. But 
what the San Stefano treaty had to do with the dirty tall 
man throwing the larger half of a dried herring at the tramp, 
it would be hard to say. Still he stated he was not so sure 
about Britain’s action, and landed the fish over the slumber- 
er’s head at the same time. The latter proceeding waked 
him, and he rose and shook himself together, beaming like a 
muddy sun behind a ruddy morning, on the aggressive de- 
bater. 

It was done rather quickly, and the dirty tall man got one 
over the eye that sent him head foremost into the spittoon, 
while his most determined opponent who held out for the 
Russians all along, received a kick in the latitude of his 
waist that bent him double. Next, as though he had forgot- 
ten something he ought to remember, he cracked the two 
fellows on the skid back of the ear, and gave the bartender 
a shot in the neck that brought him under the counter. 

It was over so soon that nobody seemed to know what 
caused the earthquake, and as the bummer left, he remarked: 

“ Dried herring and crackers are bad for the health, boys, 
but there is nothing like being sure of England and this 
Russian war. All I want, you know, is to be sure.” 


Taking Liberties.—Depriving a people of their freedom. 


In summer, when a young man who has been paying 
assiduous attention to a number of decoctions partly made 
up of frozen water, is seen to slip and slide considerably over 
the pavement, it would be an error of judgment to put the 
blame on the ice. 


F olitical economists and art-writers fail to take a certain 
view of the present ceramic craze. The practical use, and 
even the zsthetics of lumbering the house with pottery, jars, 
vases, etc., may be questioned; but none can deny there is a 
splendid field for their prospective utilization in the way of 
ammunition, when the heads of the family or the subordi- 
nate members have a free fight. 


A legal conveyance—the prison-van. 


At most boarding-houses it is not always an interesting 
mental exercise for the boarder to attempt to ascertain 
whether the reason he ate so little at breakfast was due to 
the knives being so dull, or the beefsteak so tough. 


Didn’t Understand English.—The wits of Athens are 
responsible for this. On the recent visit of General and 
Mrs. Grant to Greece, the distinguished visitors were intro- 
duced to the king and queen. Said Mrs. Grant to a friend 
on her return from the palace: “ Why was I told that the 
queen understood English so well? I made use to her 
Majesty of the word ‘skedaddled,’ and she seemed quite 
stumped.” 


Transportation.—Old Dr. S——, after reading an agri- 
cultural paper, resolved to raise a brood of Cochin Chinas, 
and when next he happened in the city, purchased a dozen 
eggs of the right stripe and had them carefully packed in a 
basket to take home with him. Before starting, however, he 
dropped in to see an old friend, a Market street merchant 
and considerable of a wag, who, upon learning of the Doc- 
tor’s poultry scheme, diverted his attention, while he sent 
out his office boy to buy a dozen duck eggs, and which he 
substituted for the Cochin Chinas in the basket, unobserved 
by the Doctor. 

The Doctor unsuspectingly returned home, set his hen, 
and patiently awaited the process of incubation. 

The consternation of the Doctor may well be imagined, 
when the juvenile “ ducks” with their quack ! quack ! quack ! 
greeted him one morning. 

It was never safe to talk upon the subject of chickens to 
him after that little episode. 

MoraL.—Keep a sharp eye on all wags. 


The Little Scholar.—A little scholar got mad at his 
schoolmaster, and when the latter laid down his arithmetic 
on the boy’s bench to go for his rattan, the scholar put some 
carpet-tacks on the book. When the schoolmaster returned 
to whack him, he himself, suddenly struck by a deep thought, 
inadvertently sat down upon the tacks, to his great surprise. 

MoraL.—The Government should make it a point not to 
put too much Zax on Education. j 


The Value of Time.—The Dey of Algiers once upon 
a time used to be so fond of his fellow-creatures, that he 
would go with his most intimate friends, called Corsairs, all 
over the sea to search for them and bring them home. On 
one occasion he attacked a merchantman who refused his in- 
vitation, but the latter made his escape. After his arrival at 
his residence, the merchantman, in company with a friend 
known as a Sixty-Gun Frigate, returned to pay back the 
Algerine’s compliments. In the meantime the old Dey had 
died, and his son reigned in his stead. The merchantman 
accordingly fought and whipped him. 


Morat.—He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day. 


A Disastrous Ghost Investigation.—A man saw a 
a ghost while walking along a lonely highway at midnight. 
The ghost stood exactly in the middle of the road, and the 
wayfarer, deciding to investigate, poked at it with his 
umbrella, The next instant he was knocked twenty feet into 
a mud-hole, 


MorAL.—Never poke an umbrella at a large white mule 
when its back is turned. 
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His Best Friend.—At one of the narrower entrances of 
the Cemetery Pere La Chaise, Paris, workmen were en- 
gaged in fixing the roadway. Their material lumbering 
each side made it impessible for more than one vehicle to 
pass atatime. An undertaker’s carriage and a sober-look- 
ing gig met, and each driver refused to turn out for the 
other. 

Frenchmen are frequently profane, and on this occasion 
the two Jehus excelled themselves, their respective passen- 
gers meanwhile swearing from their carriages and adding to 
the din. Finally, the undertaker’s coachman caught his op- 
ponent’s horse by the head, and forced him out of the way. 
He then led his own steed into the Cemetery. 

The undertaker was gazing out triumphantly at the occu- 
pant of the gig, intent on enjoying his victory, but the moment 
he saw him his jaw fell and his face blanched, Tapping at 
the window for the driver to stop, he cried out ; 

“Mon Dieu! Iam a ruined man. I have insulted my 
noblest, my best friend in the world. Stop, that I may 
apologize. My dearest, dearest friend.” 

Meanwhile, the gig had driven off. 

“ Who is it,” asked the coachman. ‘ The Marshal Presi- 
dent? Their Excellencies of the Ministry? Chief of 
Police? Who?” 

“Sacre! No! LIamruined! Iam the most unfortunate 
of men! It is Doctor H » my truest, dearest friend. 
Mon Dieu, I am ruined forevermore.” 


It was Funny.—* Confound them for tinkering at our 
currency,”’ exclaimed a Detroit business man as he laid 
down his cigar and looked over the papers in his wallet. 
« A man steps in, buys goods of me, makes a few figures on 
a piece of paper, and lo! its value to me is three hundred 
dollars! I take it to the bank, write my name across the 
back, and they hand me out pieces of other paper called 
money. No coin to lug around—no base alloy to detract 
from beauty, I say that they should let the currency alone.” 

Half an hour after that he entered a bank, threw down the 
endorsed check and remarked to the cashier: 

«*I was just thinking how funny it is that a simple bit of 
paper like that has such intrinsic value.” 

“Yes, it is very funny,” was the grim reply, “for the 
maker of that hasn’t a cent on deposit here.” 

“Let us tinker the currency” is now the motto of that 
business man, 


They say in Washington, and think it is a reproach to 
their wives, that the best broiled steak in the city can be had 
at a gambling-house. Bless you, that is no reproach to 
the women. They haven’t the same facilities for getting 
their husbands so drunk they can’t tell the difference be- 
tween broiled steak and fried sole leather. 


How to Choose a Wife Musically.—Young men, 
listen to the advice of the St. Louis Fournal, and choose a 
wife by the music she plays, and the way she plays it. If 
she manifests a predilection for Strauss she is frivolous; for 
Beethoven, she is impractical; for Liszt, she is too ambi- 
tious; for Verdi, she is sentimental; for Offenbach, she is 
giddy; for Gounod, she is lackadaisical ; for Gottschalk, she 





is superficial; for Mozart, she is prudish; for Flotow, she is 
commonplace; for Wagner, she is idiotic. The girl who 
hammers away at “ Maiden’s Prayer,”’ “ Anvil Chorus” and 
“Silvery Waves,” may be depended upon as a good cook, 
and healthful; and if she includes the “ Battle of Prague” 
and the “ White Cockade” in her repertory, you ought to 
know that she has been religiously and strictly nurtured. 
But, last of all, pin thou thy faith upon the calico dress of 
the girl who can play ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 


Horace Greeley was. in an awful humor one day, writes 
an old attaché of the Zridune, when a young fellow, with 
all the flush of budding genius on his brow and an official 
paper in his hand, came in. 

“Please give that to Mr. Greeley,” he said, with a lofty 
air, thrusting his letter into my hand. 

I complied with the request, and was told to “show the 
young whelp up, and be d— quick about it.” 

The “ young whelp” had scarcely entered the room, when 
Greeley opened on him. The following dialogue ensued: 

Greeley—“1 see you want a place on my paper. What 
are your qualifications! How much newspaper work have 
you ever done ?”’ 

Stranger (taken aback and hesitating) —* I—that is—you 
see by my letter of ittroduction that I am a graduate of Cor- 
nell Univ—” 

Greeley—“ That’s no recommendation here. 
you do? What do you know about journalism ?” 

Stranger—“1 came from L—, where I have done some 
work on the local weekly. And by the way, I am well (I 
may say very well) acquainted with your brothers-in-law, 
the Messrs. e 

Greeley—“Is that so? Well, then, if you want to know 
what I think of that, I must say that you know a couple of 
mighty mean men! Good morning, sir.” 

The young man left, I believe, with a distinct impression 
that his mission was not the revolutionizing of journals. 


What can 


Let us do our duty in our shop, our kitchen, the market, 
the street, the office, the school, the home, just as faithfully 
as if we stood in front of some great battle, and we knew 
that victory for mankind depended on our bravery, strength 
and skill, When we do that, the humblest of us will be 
serving in the great army which achieves the welfare of the 
world. 


It is a singular coincidence that as often as O’Donavan 
Rossa’s rent day comes around he raises a wildly enthusiastic 
appeal for contributions to the “ skirmishing fund.” 


‘¢ What,” asked Professor Miller of the smart bad boy in 
the history class, “ what did the Pilgrim fathers first do after 
landing at Plymouth Rock?” “Licked a hackman,” re- 
plied the smart bad boy, who went to Niagara with his 
parents, last vacation. 


And still the work of conciliation goes bravely on. And 
we wonder, we would just like to know, when the President 
is alone, in bed, at night, in the dark, when there isn’t a 
soul near him, and no one can see him, nor hear him, we 
would just like to know what he honestly thinks of his policy 
then. 





